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GABRIEL HARVEY’S ORATIONS ON RHETORIC * 
By H. S. Witson 


1 


Gabriel Harvey’s three Latin orations on rhetoric, published 
by the well-known London printer, Henry Bynneman, in 1577 
under the titles of Ciceronianus and Rhetor, afford one of the 
most significant clues to the rhetorical ideas and practices of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The Ciceronianus was published 
first, in June of 1577, and the two orations which compose the 
Rhetor* in November of the same year. Actually, however, 
the Rhetor was delivered as a lecture at Cambridge University 
in the spring of 1575, probably at the Bachelors’ Commence- 
ment, which took place in March; and the Ciceronianus about a 
year later, near the beginning of the Easter term, 1576. The 
evidence for this dating is given in the present writer’s introduc- 
tion to the Ciceronianus, soon to be published in the University 
of Nebraska Studies.’ 


* This paper, in a somewhat briefer form, was read before the Spenser Group 
at the Modern Language Conference in New York, December, 1944. 

1The full title of this work is Gabrielis Harveii Rhetor, Vel duorum dierum 
Oratio, De Natura, Arte, & Exercitatione Rhetorica. 

*See the colophons of the two published orations. A bibliographical descrip- 
tion of these works occurs in The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. McKerrow 
(London, 1910), 5. 163-4. 

* An edition of Harvey’s complete works is much needed. His Latin writings, a 
knowledge of which is indispensable to a just estimate of Harvey and his influence, 
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Both the Rhetor and the Ciceronianus are closely connected 
in thought and reciprocally illustrate Harvey’s doctrine and 
practice as Praelector or Professor of Rhetoric at Cambridge 
between 1574 and 1576—the period during which Harvey de- 
livered these orations, in some form, as lectures before the 
first-year students of the University (for whom rhetoric was 
the required study), and any senior members of the Univer- 
sity who cared to attend.* Harvey’s orations were probably 
carefully revised and expanded before he sent them to press in 
1577.2 He does, to be sure, tell William Lewin, in the prefatory 
letter to the Ciceronianus, that this work is only a hasty com- 
position “such as I was able to throw together in about five 
days.” ° But Harvey’s little strategems for impressing the 
public in print are well-known,’ and we need not take this 
statement too seriously. 

In a way, then, the Rhetor and the Ciceronianus may be re- 
garded as essentially contemporaneous—that is, neither work 
was published until Harvey had relinquished his praelectorship 
in rhetoric, and both are the fruit of his mature reflection and 
experience as a teacher. And they are remarkably homo- 


are not generally available. Many of his most interesting marginalia, and the 
notes on rhetoric in his Letter-Book, have never been published. The inclusion of 
his two orations on the study of Greek, recently identified by Professor T. W. 
Baldwin in his Shakspere’s Small Latine & Lesse Greeke (1944), 1. 436-7, would 
add to our knowledge of the state of Greek studies in Elizabethan England. 
Grosart’s edition of the English works is biased and inadequate, as everyone knows. 
An edition of Harvey’s complete works would, I think, produce a revision of the 
common impression of Harvey as a stupid pedant and would greatly increase our 
understanding of the literary milieu in the age of Queen Elizabeth. 

* Documents relating to the University and Colleges of Cambridge (London, 
1852), 1. 458-9. For further discussion of the conditions relating to the delivery 
of Harvey’s lectures at Cambridge, see the present writer’s introduction to the 
Ciceronianus. 

5 See the discussion of this point in the introduction to the Ciceronianus. 

®Sig. a. ij. All references to the texts of the Ciceronianus and Rhetor in this 
paper are drawn from photostatic reproductions of the copies in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library granted through the courtesy of the Huntington Library 
authorities. The present writer is responsible for the translations given from the 
Rhetor. He is indebted to Professor Clarence A. Forbes of the University of 
Nebraska for those from the Ciceronianus. 

7 Harvey of course wished to give the impression of casualness about his publi- 
cations. His apologies for hasty composition, here and elsewhere, are probably 
parodied in Pedantius, ed. G. C. Moore Smith (Louvain, 1905), 1. 2368. For 
Harvey's subsequent ruses in publication, see especially Josephine Waters Bennett, 
“Spenser and Gabriel Harvey’s Letter-Book,” MP, 29 (1931), 163-86. 
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Ure 


geneous in the rhetorical doctrines and methods they advocate. 
I suspect that Harvey chose the Ciceronianus for prior publica- 
tion partly, at least, because he thought it on the whole better 
suited to make a favorable first impression. It is a single 
oration, only about half the length of the two lectures that 
compose the Rhetor. The Ciceronianus is a little the broader 
in scope: though its immediate theme is advice about the 
choice of rhetorical models for imitation, this consideration 
leads Harvey to reveal his whole conception of how the trivium 
should be taught; while the Rhetor is exclusively concerned 
with the doctrines of rhetoric. The Ciceronianus is also a more 
finished oration, mounting to a fine climax in the peroration; 
while the Rhetor ends in a slight anticlimax of desultory re- 
marks. The Ciceronianus is, finally, the “ safer ” work, for the 
Rhetor has a larger share of Harvey’s exuberance, not to say 
indiscretion, and is in one way the more interesting on that 
account. But neither treatise is a timid or conservative per- 
formance. Both works are fine examples of polished Renais- 
sance Latinity that compare favorably with the best Latin 
orations published on the continent. Apart from their his- 
torical interest, I for one find them very readable. 

My purpose in what follows is to make a brief comparative 
analysis of the two works. 

2 


The Ciceronianus opens with an account of Harvey’s studious 
leisure, during his recent absence from the University, at his 
“Tusculan villa” *—a rather grandiose designation for his 
father’s house at Saffron Walden, as it later seemed to the 
author of Pedantius. While he was studying and preparing 
his lectures at Saffron Walden, Harvey says, he read over some 
of the best Latin writers of antiquity: Caesar and Sallust; 
Virgil, Horace, and Ovid; and some of more recent times: 
Sturmius, Manutius, Osorius, Sigonius, Buchanan. But time 
and again he found himself returning to Cicero as the most 
truly satisfying, the supreme master among them all. The 
allusion to Cicero affords him the opportunity of launching 
upon his opening tribute—a panegyric in which Harvey pulls 
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out all the stops of hyperbole, all his most elegant tropes and 
figures to celebrate the fame of the Renaissance god of 
eloquence. 

The extravagant vein of this and other panegyrics upon 
Cicero scattered through the oration should not, I think, be 
charged to Harvey’s bad taste. It is clear that in Harvey’s 
day Cicero’s reputation was supreme at Cambridge, as Bacon 
was later to remark.’ Such a panegyric was expected of anyone 
speaking upon the Ciceronian elogquence—and Harvey was not 
the man to balk at superlatives. Most Renaissance humanists 
cultivated the vein of florid panegyric as enthusiastically as 
they did that of violent abuse. Harvey was young and very 
enthusiastic, and his devotion to Cicero as the supreme model 
of eloquence seems to be completely sincere. 

The praise of Cicero leads Harvey naturally to recall the 
growth of his own Ciceronian taste and his efforts in pursuit of 
the Ciceronian eloquence. In the most amusing section of the 
whole oration—and the account, based though it is upon 
Erasmus’s portrait of the Ciceronian Nosoponus, is indepen- 
dently spirited and very good indeed—Harvey describes his 
youthful adherence to the Ciceronian school of Cortesius and 
Bembo, his painful efforts to follow the letter of Cicero’s 
example, to be more catholic than the Pope: 


Long since I laid claim to the name of a Ciceronian [he writes], 
and considered this title the highest honor and glory. I firmly 
agreed with those who taught that Marcus Tully alone should be 
imitated, forever and everywhere; and who believed that in him 
reposed the fortunes of eloquence and letters. I readily accepted 
the idea of those Italians who held that all other writers should be 
neglected and Cicero alone kept in one’s hands. Neither Bembus, 
nor Sadoletus, nor Longolius, nor Riccius the trumpeter of Lon- 
golius, thought of Cicero with greater awe nor magnified him more 
than I. ... I was confirmed in the sect of the Ciceronians and 
thought that name made me the peer of Kings and Emperors. My 
favorites among the moderns were the most elegant and refined of 
the Italians. Pontanus, Cortesius, and the rest whom I have just 
named, as well as Nizolius and Naugerius, I ever cherished in my 
bosom and embrace.!° 


° Works, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (London, 1876-83), 3. 283-4. 
°C. iv —C. ij’. 
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As for those who wished to diminish Cicero’s supremacy in the 
slightest, he continues—Politian, Erasmus, Budaeus, and the 
rest—he scorned them with a terrible scorn. In short, he 
concludes, 


I so religiously venerated Marcus Tully as the god of Latinity that 
if anyone ever deserved to be flogged on this account—as Jerome 
says he was—that was I. I preferred to be elected to the company 
of the Ciceronians rather than to that of the saints."! 


We need not take too literally Harvey’s account of his exces- 
sive zeal. There is doubtless some truth in the tale. Harvey 
is speaking here of his first years as an undergraduate, and we 
recognize the man by his enthusiasm. There is, moreover, 
abundant evidence in this oration that Harvey had played 
the sedulous ape to Cicero to some purpose. But Harvey 
enjoys the story of his own extravagance so much that we 
need not feel embarrassed for him. The upshot is what mat- 
ters: he at length recovered from this distemper of Cicero- 
nianism—and he wants his undergraduate hearers to profit 
from the example (One recognizes the time-honored profes- 
sorial device). At length he realized what in truth he had 
been doing in his attempts to imitate the smallest nuances of 
Cicero’s style: he was passing by the substantial, nourishing 
food of eloquence for the condiments, the feast itself for the 
trappings. In his preoccupation with words, he was letting the 
substance go, and there was no profit in his finicking learning.” 

It was his reading that at length recalled him from his folly. 
He happened upon the rather pedestrian Ciceronianus of 
Joannis Sambucus; but this work referred him to the Cicero- 
nianus of Peter Ramus; and there, for the first time, he found 
the nourishing doctrine he had been in need of without know- 
ing it. That Harvey is here recalling his actual experience 
seems very likely. In his copy of Ramus’s Ciceronianus, still 
preserved in Worcester College, Oxford, Harvey has written: 
“ T redd ouer this Ciceronianus twise in twoo dayes, being then 
Sophister in Christes College.” '* Harvey’s devotion to the 


11 ©, ij* —D. ij’. 
25 D3. ff, 
18 G.C. Moore Smith in MLR, 28 (1933), 79. 
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doctrines and authority of Ramus may be dated from his 
second or third year as an undergraduate, in 1568-69." 

From Ramus Harvey learned how to see the virtues of other 
Latin writers besides Cicero, and the defects of Cicero himself; 
he learned that Cicero is indeed the best of all and most worthy 
of being studied and imitated, “ sed neque solum, neque totum, 
neque semper.” Ramus showed him how the ancients have 
shaped the tradition of the liberal and humane arts: that he 
who wishes to cultivate these arts must learn from the whole 
extent of ancient tradition the methods of sound learning and 
eloquence. Ramus taught him to think of a “ Ciceronian ” not 
as one who tries to ape Cicero’s style but as one who emulates 
Cicero’s wide-ranging learning, his ability to think clearly and 
cogently upon the matter before him, and to clothe his thoughts 
in the most suitable and impressive tropes and figures.*® 

This teaching led Harvey to re-read Erasmus with a new 
understanding and appreciation of him as an interpreter and 
exponent of ancient wisdom and eloquence; and his tribute to 
Erasmus is extended to include Sturm. In keeping with this 
new attitude, he tells his students, he has now come to look 
upon Italian fashions in rhetoric with distaste; and his highest 
hopes are centered upon what the rising genius of England 
may bring forth, if it is properly guided in the paths indicated 
by Ramus, Erasmus, and Sturm."® 

This bold new hope, then, must have a bold method and 
program for achievement. And it is Harvey’s distinguished 
office, despite his feelings of modesty, to point the way.’” He 
desires his students first of all to put behind them the bulk of 
the apparatus by which rhetoric has formerly been taught. 
They are to disregard the endless topics or places of invention 
multiplied out of Aristotle by his disciples, and they are to 
substitute the simple scheme and method of Ramus’s logic. 
They are to scorn the phrase-books of the ultra-Ciceronians, 
and the collections of commonplaces, apophthegms, and other 
such apparatus of sloth or pedantry popular in the schools. 


14For discussion of the Ramist system in education, see Charles Waddington, 
Ramus (Paris, 1855); F. P. Graves, Peter Ramus (New York, 1912); Perry Miller, 
The New England Mind (New York, 1939); and the present writer’s introduction 
to Harvey’s Ciceronianus. 


DP. av. a. ae On. 17 Ff. iv. ff. 
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They may neglect the great host of the Ciceronian commenta- 
tors, for they shall have no need of their ministrations—after 
listing fourteen of them, Harvey adds facetiously that he 
pauses only because breath fails him to name the legion of 
their successors. They are even to distrust the doctrine of 
that pedagogical treatise received most recently with acclaim 
in England, the Scholemaster of Roger Ascham.** Harvey’s 
exclusion of this last item is very curious, since Ascham was 
one of Cambridge’s most distinguished sons and must have had 
many friends and admirers at Cambridge in Harvey’s day. 

Harvey’s objection against the Scholemaster is that it is 
neither fish nor flesh. It trespasses upon the domain of three 
separate matters: grammar, logic, and rhetoric; yet it is unsys- 
tematic and unsatisfactory in its treatment of all three. For 
his part, Harvey says, 

I would transmit grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric with distine- 
tions, divisions, delimitations, giving each subject its due in geo- 
metrical proportion, as they say. I should, in short, observe the 
Aristotelian ‘ category-in-itself "—which Ascham has not done. Had 
he done so, he would not digress so far beyond his circumscribed 
limits nor turn aside from his purpose with so many an excursus.”® 


The basis of Harvey’s judgment is clear. As one who had com- 
mitted himself wholeheartedly to the Ramist method in logic, 
Harvey was bound to set great store by its cardinal procedures. 
The method of Ramus depends for its efficacy upon taking 
-are that the distinguished classes of concepts or disciplines be 
sufficiently comprehensive and mutually exclusive; otherwise, 
only confusion can result. Such confusion resulting from care- 
less and overlapping classification is precisely the fault Harvey 
charges against Ascham’s treatise. Thus he seems to be judg- 
ing Ascham’s work by criteria Ascham never intended to ob- 
serve; for Ascham repeatedly says, in the Scholemaster, that 
he regards his treatise as concerned essentially with grammar. 
According to Ramist criteria, however, Harvey’s objections 
may be sustained. Such “confusion” was the favorite objec- 
tion lodged by Ramists against the older methods in logic 
and rhetoric such as Ascham’s Scholemaster exemplifies. The 
singling out of Ascham’s treatise for such criticism was a 


** G. iv. —H. *° G. iv..—H. 
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very bold stroke, and probably indiscreet; for it must have 
earned Harvey the resentment of men at Cambridge to whom 
Ascham’s memory was still dear. It shows the lengths Harvey 
was prepared to go in his advocacy of the Ramist methods; 
for he had no interest in disparaging Ascham on other grounds, 
and indeed he mentions Ascham repeatedly with the highest 
respect in other passages in his writings. 

But Harvey had resolved to be bold, in any case, to break 
sharply with most of the popular doctrines in the teaching of 
rhetoric, and to advocate a program of Ramist methods and 
studies for the whole of the trivium. The last section of his 
oration is devoted to a recommendation of this program in the 
form of a review of the methods used in teaching the imitation 
of Cicero then prevailing in Europe.”° 

There are four schools of Ciceronian studies, Harvey says, 
at present flourishing in Europe. First there are those who 
emphasize the doctrines of dialectic and rhetoric as taught by 
Aristotle, Hermogenes, and other Greek authorities, and use 
these doctrines as their principal guide in studying Cicero. The 
leaders of this group are Sturmius, Erythraeus, and Toxites. 
The second group consists of those who take simply the writ- 
ings of Cicero and Quintilian as their guides, and regard noth- 
ing else; among whom the leaders are Omphalius, Latomus, 
and Caelius Secundus. The third are “those who embrace 
rhetoric and dialectic from the commentaries of the Greeks and 
Romans as collected and arranged in perfect order and with 
refined judgment by A. Talaeus and P. Ramus ”—among 
whom, in addition to the founders of this method, he names 
J. T. Freigius and Henricus Schorus. Finally, there are those 
who do not follow any system of rhetorical studies but devote 
their attention to providing commentaries upon obscure mat- 
ters of thought, custom, and institutions in the writings of 
Cicero and other ancients—among whom the most distin- 
guished names are those of P. Manutius and A. Turnebus. 
For the rest of the commentators, Harvey says, “ excepting 
Pedianus, the oldest of them all, I count them unworthy of 
sharing the same library, and therefore do not assign them to 
any group.” 
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All the four groups enumerated, Harvey considers, have 
rendered distinguished service to the cause of true Cicero- 
nianism. But among these, the third or Ramist group, he 
believes, have achieved most. They alone have provided a 
system of thinking and exegesis, a method of clear and cogent 
speaking and writing, which may be entirely depended upon in 
the pursuit of the Ciceronian excellence. They approach most 
nearly to the perfection he has endeavored to adumbrate in the 
present oration, and, he significantly adds, “I myself owe 
most to them.” 

The student’s procedure in his endeavor to become a worthy 
follower of Cicero should then be clear. First and last he will 
have before him the writings of the master. He will at need 
consult the commentaries of the four groups Harvey has 
enumerated; but chiefly he will study the logic of Ramus and 
Talaeus’s Rhetoric, and, for the most part, these are the only 
directives he will need. They are, moreover, splendidly con- 
cise and simple to master, a welcome delivery from the labyrin- 
thine tomes of the Aristotelians. With their help, success is 
practically assured. 

The peroration contains a vision or prophesy of the heights 
of eloquence and learning yet to be achieved by Englishmen, if 
they have but the will and follow such a prescription as Harvey 
has advised.*t The very youth before him, he says, may yet 
produce another Cicero, or one even greater! Cambridge Uni- 
versity may yet become the center of learning and eloquence, 
not merely for England but for the whole civilized world! 
With these prospects, he exhorts his youthful hearers to their 
most gallant efforts in the rhetorical studies they are about to 
enter upon. Tomorrow they will have the privilege of hearing 
Cicero himself. 


3 


The Rhetor is an even more ardently Ramist treatise than 
the Ciceronianus—or perhaps one should say “ Talaeist,” since 
its principal purpose is to recommend the Rhetoric of Audo- 
marus Talaeus. The framework of the two orations which 
compose the Rhetor is a discourse on the three familiar con- 
cepts that constitute excellence in any art: Natura, Ars, Exer- 


*. HH. iv.’ ff. 
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citatio. The first oration treats of “ nature” and “ art,” and 
the second oration of “ practice.” 

Harvey opens the first oration with amusingly ironic re- 
marks addressed to that part of his undergraduate audience 
who, as he thinks, are attending as idle onlookers (spectatores) , 
whom he contrasts with the serious students (auditores) who 
have come with a real desire to hear what he has to say and to 
profit from his advice.*? He is astounded, he says, at the 
thronging audience he sees before him, especially since much 
more distinguished lecturers like Byng and Dodington, he is 
ashamed to admit, have been forced on more than one occasion 
to address the walls and empty benches. 

A little further on, Harvey intimates that he is addressing 
an audience of almost 400—an interesting indication of the 
numbers that might attend an undergraduate lecture at Cam- 
bridge in his day, and of his popularity as a lecturer, if we may 
take his word for the figure. His somewhat invidious com- 
parison of the popularity of his own lectures with those of his 
elder colleagues is doubtless another example of that lack of 
tact which earned Harvey so much dislike at Cambridge. 

He might have explained the large attendance, he continues, 
were this his first year as a lecturer; for Cambridge under- 
graduates are incurable lovers of novelty. Last year he did 
expect such a throng, nor was he deceived in his expectations. 
“ But this year Harvey is old, nay, ancient: he relinquishes 
novelty to the new professors.” And he proceeds ironically to 
urge the part of his audience who consider themselves superior 
to the old truths of rhetoric and the familiar paths of eloquence 
to betake themselves elsewhere, to Longolius or Osorius or 
some other finicking Ciceronian who suits them better, for they 
will hear nothing in the manner of such rhetorical exquisites 
from him. 

Turning now to the serious part of his audience—and it is 
interesting to notice Harvey’s affectionate benevolence toward 
these suavissimi Adolescentes atque bellissimi pueri, youngsters 
from twelve to sixteen, for the most part, who, nevertheless, he 
assumes, are perfectly at home in Latin, closely familiar with 
the great Latin writers of antiquity and with most of the 
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Renaissance Latinists as well—he assures them that he will try 
to speak with the utmost simplicity and clarity, for he shuns 
the affectation of learned obscurity and desires to be under- 
stood by all. “ If you heed my advice,” he tells them, “ and not 
mine merely but that of the best taught and most gifted of 
men, you will enter in short space the kingdom of Eloquence 
and confront its beauty. For I think I have, by my years of 
study, found my way thither; nor do I fear that stale quip: 
Qui sibi semitam non sapit, monstrat aliis viam. 

The three requirements for eloquence, he continues, are na- 
tive endowment, the rules of art, and practice.** For the first, 
he has only to look about him to see that his auditors are 
wonderfully provided with it; and he proceeds to develop the 
theme Naturam non pati senium, to the same effect as in the 
peroration of the Ciceronianus: they can become Demosthenes 
or Ciceros if they choose, if they but use the powers God has 
given them and follow Harvey’s teaching. 

As for the rules of art, they too are surprisingly simple to 
master: 


I have no use for an art complicated by infinite difficulties, 
befouled by useless precepts, ill-formed from alien and extraneous 
matters or contaminated by any other filth; nor with an art devised 
according to my own whims, or botched together out of miscel- 
laneous sources and elements (too many teachers of rhetoric have 
given us ‘arts’ of this kind, if one can call them ‘ arts’ that display 
no artistic principles). The Art I want is brief, well-articulated, 
appropriate, clear, simple, and yet adorned with exquisite defi- 
nitions, accurate divisions, and striking examples drawn from the 
most eloquent speakers and the finest orations. .. .** 


in short, it is the Rhetoricae libri duo of Audomarus Talaeus 
which he thus recommends to them with all the powers of 
hyperbole and emphasis he commands.” They are to study 
it night and day, he says, until they have it by heart. If they 
do this, they can dispense with their Mosellanus and Susen- 
brotus, for Talaeus is far superior. They can dispense with the 
great majority of other rhetorical commentators, save a very 
few—Cicero and Quintilian, of course, the rhetorical commen- 
taries of Ramus, and the fourth book of Vives’ De causis cor- 


°° B. ij. ff. 7 DIN. Ef, 
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ruptarum artium. These are all they need bother about, if they 
are guided by “ that golden little rhetoric ” of Talaeus. They 
will leave all matters of inventing and judging, to be sure, to 
the province of dialectic over which Ramus presides, for these 
are not matters that properly fall within the domain of rhetoric 
at all. 

In the oration of the second day, on Practice, Harvey imme- 
diately introduces an allegorical figure, Exercitatio—to whom 
most of the second oration is given—since he is better qualified, 
Harvey thinks, to recommend this most important of the three 
concepts than Harvey himself, and can do so with more warmth 
and authority. Exercitatio is quite an engaging figure, a little 
reminiscent of Chaucer’s didactic Eagle, with a grave sense of 
his own importance and a didactic vein fully as earnest and 
ponderous. Harvey evidently enjoyed using the device a good 
deal. 

Exercitatio comes to warn the undergraduates that they are 
approaching the very portals of the Court of his mistress, 
Eloquentia.*° Two instruments, he tells them, are still neces- 
sary to them before they can enter the presence of the Queen: 
Analysis and Genesis, the complementary procedures of the 
Ramistic “method.” These he alone can supply; and he 
proceeds to describe, extol, and urge upon them the two 
operations of analytical study of one’s rhetorical models and 
imitation in one’s own writing based upon this analysis, in 
accordance with the Ramist prescriptions. 

In the course of this exhortation, the speaker draws an 
invidious comparison between the simplicity of Talaeus’s treat- 
ment of tropes and figures and the stultifying complexity of 
other treatments; above all, he urges, 


do not fall into the Scythian swamp of Hermogenes, that endless 
and pretentiously vain art, concerning which it is recorded that 
Hermogenes was so elaborately ingenious he prided himself on 
being able to include countless figures and other rhetorical subtle- 
ties in one and the same period. In which vain labor no few men 
of our time toil—men in other respects not to be despised, though 
unfortunately there are increasing numbers of them, especially of 
those whom your teacher Harvey is wont to call Philogrecians and 
pseudo-Strassburgers, and whom I would term pseudo-Hermogenes, 
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alias sophists, pseudo-rhetoricians or even rhetorical chameleons: 
they are not so much nourished with food as saturated with wind 
and rhetorical hot-air. In truth, through their subtleties, they 
make themselves more and more obscure until they gradually dis- 
appear in mere inanity: they have no worse enemies than them- 
selves.?7 

Nevertheless, after this thrust at the devotees of Hermogenes, 
Exercitatio highly commends Sturm’s system of practising his 
students in delivering Cicero’s orations as if they were in 
Cicero’s place before a Roman court.** And he recommends 
for models, besides the orations of Cicero, the declamations of 
Seneca the Elder and Quintilian; Demosthenes, Aeschines, and 
Lucian among the Greeks; and among the moderns, examples 
from Lorenzo Valla and Ramus, and even a letter of Petrarch.*® 
Harvey’s taste in Latin was catholic enough. With a formal 
presentation of the Queen of Eloquence, into whose presence 
the audience is now deemed ready to enter, Exercitatio finishes 
his discourse.*° 


Harvey adds a few last words of exhortation and advice. 
The students are to treasure the wisdom they have just listened 
to. They are to study the writers previously named, and a 
liberal list besides (how Harvey loved lists of names!) ; and 
he even contrives a complimentary mention of “ those wonders 
of Italy: Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Sannazaro, Ariosto ”; 
and, among English writers, ““ Chaucer, More, Elyot, Ascham, 
and Jewel, those gems of our nation.” *' With a last puff for 
the Ramists, and a promise that he will begin the analysis of 
Cicero’s Oratio post reditum ad Quirites the next day, Harvey 
concludes the oration. 

+ 


In Harvey’s day, Cicero was still recognized by English 
writers as the supreme model of eloquence. The most interest- 
ing question for the English teacher of rhetoric like Harvey, 
as for generations of continental teachers before him, was how 
to imitate Cicero’s eloquence most successfully. But the 
recipes of the leading exponents of eloquence in Europe differed 
widely, as Harvey himself observes; and these differences 
seemed important to Harvey and his contemporaries. 


27M. iij..—M. iv. ** O. iij. ff *° O. iij.’ ff “PP. inj’. =@ 
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The generation of English teachers before Harvey had been 
most significantly influenced in their pedagogy by Erasmus— 
who was not hostile to Cicero but only to the Italian idolatry 
of him—and by John Sturm of Strassburg. Professor T. W. 
Baldwin’s great study of Shakspere’s schooling has shown how 
Erasmus, and, to a lesser extent, Sturm, had molded English 
education in the years before Harvey began his teaching career. 
Everyone knows of Ascham’s regard for Sturm and Sturm’s 
educational methods in teaching the imitation of Cicero; and 
through Ascham, and others, these methods had become in- 
fluential at Cambridge. William Lewin, to whom Harvey dedi- 
‘ated the Ciceronianus and who seems most likely to have been 
Harvey’s Cambridge tutor, proclaims himself most emphati- 
cally of the school of Sturm and Ascham in his letter included 
in the Ciceronianus. 

The great authorities in dialectic and rhetoric for Sturm and 
his followers were Cicero, Aristotle, and Hermogenes; ** and we 
may be sure that Harvey himself had been liberally instructed 
in the Sturmian educational discipline both in his schooldays 
and under the tutelage of such teachers as Lewin at Cambridge. 
Sturm and his followers, though not entirely unsympathetic 
toward Ramus and his educational reforms, were reserved and 
lukewarm. They did not relish his distinctly qualified regard 
for the authority of Cicero and Aristotle. 

But early in his career at Cambridge Harvey came under 
the spell of Ramus; and it is clear that as a teacher Harvey 
devoted his chief energies to popularizing the Ramist methods, 
in the teaching of rhetoric especially, but apparently, insofar 
as his influence extended, in other branches of learning as well. 
He seems to assume that the works of Ramus and the issues 
raised by the pedagogical innovations of Ramus are fairly 
familiar even to his undergraduate audience; so that he may 
not have been Ramus’s earliest influential advocate among 
English teachers, by any means. The correspondence of Roger 
Ascham, indeed, indicates that Englishmen from Cambridge 
were seeking out Ramus at Paris before 1552.°* But Harvey 
is the earliest English advocate of Ramus I can identify; and it 


82 See Charles Schmidt, La vie et les travaux de Jean Sturm (Strasbourg, 1855), 
pp. 238 ff. ** Ascham, Works, ed. Giles, 1° (1865), 319. 
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is plain that it took more than a fair share of initiative to 
be a Ramist advocate in England when Harvey delivered the 
Ciceronianus and Rhetor. Despite the hostility of conservative 
colleagues—which we can see reflected in the correspondence 
of the Letter-Book—despite the resistance of mere inertia 
which always opposes the proponent of a new method, Harvey 
became an ardent advocate of the Ramist reforms in the 
methods of teaching the fundamental disciplines of liberal edu- 
cation in his day—rhetoric and dialectic—reforms that were 
still being looked upon with distrust and bitter antagonism 
even among Protestants on the continent, to say nothing of 
conservative Englishmen brought up on the inviolable au- 
thority of Cicero and Aristotle as interpreted in the popular 
textbooks of the time. 

We can see Harvey’s pedagogical problem reflected in the 
Ciceronianus and Rhetor. He was really an innovator in edu- 
cational methods at Cambridge, a pioneer of the Ramist re- 
forms—though he disguises the fact as best he can from his 
undergraduates by attacking the Italian refinements of the 
ultra-Ciceronians, a clever diversion, because attacks upon 
things Italianate were relatively safe. His real purpose was to 
recommend the system of Ramus, not merely as an alternative 
to that of the Italian Ciceronians but as an alternative to the 
methods of the followers of Sturm as well. This latter required 
very delicate handling indeed. He did not want to belittle 
Sturm, or to reflect adversely upon his pedagogy. Sturm’s 
authority was too highly revered for that; and Harvey himself 
owed much to Sturm. But one could snipe at Sturm’s fol- 
lowers, the precious devotees of Hermogenes, the pseudo-Strass- 
burgers, as Harvey calls them, whose doctrine and practice in 
English education most clearly stood in the way of Ramist 
reform. One could even disparage the Scholemaster of Roger 
Ascham, if one had the daring—and Harvey never lacked that. 

But the capital trick of all was to present the system of 
Ramus and Talaeus as if it were in the soundest of ancient 
tradition, a remarkable simplification of what Cicero and Aris- 
totle had really meant to teach. This is the main emphasis in 
Harvey’s presentation of the Ramist system, the point he 
dwells upon and returns to in his orations again and again. 
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To follow Ramus and Talaeus is really to follow Cicero and 
all the best of ancient literature besides; if you have Ramus 
and Talaeus to guide you in your study of the ancients, you 
need little else. 

This is Harvey’s message to his undergraduates; and in due 
time the message came home. Whatever were the obscure 
beginnings of Ramist influence in England, Harvey seems to 
be the key figure among those of whom we have any record. 
Until the prior claims of some other teacher are established, 
he may be regarded as the first promoter of the Ramist vogue 
at Cambridge, where the Ramist doctrines subsequently be- 
came the foundation of undergraduate studies, and from 
Cambridge travelled to the New World. 


University of Nebraska 
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THE SENTIMENTALISM OF THE LONDON 
MERCHANT 


By Raymonp D. Havens 


Lieutenant George Bush Rodman has recently pointed out ? 
the difficulty of fitting a definition of sentimentalism which 
has been widely accepted to Lillo’s London Merchant, a play 
generally regarded as sentimental. He remarks acutely that 
this famous domestic tragedy presents “ considerable evidence 
that Lillo distrusted, rather than had confidence in, average 
human nature” (p. 52); yet he fails to note that the phrase 
“confidence in the goodness of average human nature” is 
susceptible of several interpretations, one or more of which 
may express Lillo’s attitude. Does it mean that there is much 
goodness in the average human being? or that in most persons 
the good outweighs the bad? or that most of our fellows are in 
the main fair, decent, dependable, and kind? or that they are 
decidedly virtuous, even noble? The first two or three of these 
opinions have been held by thousands of men who are not 
usually termed sentimental, and something like them would 
seem to be essential to faith in democracy. It is possible that 
Lillo would have assented to all four for he seems to have 
thought of goodness as sweetness, kindness, as the possession of 
good intentions. Persons so endowed ordinarily lead good 
lives; yet human nature, he saw, is weak and even good men 
when sorely tempted, as Barnwell was, may fall. That is, Lillo 
recognized that sin is sin but in judging his fellows he to a 
great extent ignored the will and fixed his attention less upon 
actions than upon feelings. Like Burns, he believed 


The heart ay’s the part ay 
That makes us right or wrang, 


and it is doubtful if he would have seen anything absurd in 
Rousseau’s naive confession: “ Jusque-la j’avois été bon: dés 
lors je devins vertueux, ou du moins enivré de la vertu.” * 


2“ Sentimentalism in Lillo’s The London Merchant,” ELH, 12 (1945). 45-61. 
? Burns, “ Epistle to Davie,” 69-70; Rousseau, Confessions, in Oeuvres Complétes 
de J. J. Rousseau, Paris, 1875, 1. 217. 
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Lieutenant Rodman has shown that the play emphasizes 
Barnwell’s guilt and his consciousness of guilt, but in attempt- 
ing to prove Lillo’s attitude towards his young apprentice to 
be, as it should be, essentially that of Shakespeare towards 
Macbeth the Lieutenant is not convincing. He writes: “If Lillo 
had not presented Barnwell more sympathetically than the 
ballad source of the play had done, Barnwell would have been 
the villain of a murder story, not the hero of a tragedy ” 
(p. 48). But the point is that Barnwell ought not to have 
been presented so sympathetically that he becomes, as he does, 
“the hero of a tragedy.” Mr. Bernbaum’s description of the 
play is just: despite the emphasis on Barnwell’s sins, the work 
as a whole leaves the audience feeling that “ the tragic conclu- 
sion seem{s] an accident to virtue.”* One might go further 
and maintain that lust, robbery, and murder are the stepping 
stones on which the “ hero” rises to tenderer things. “I find 
a power within,” he declares, “that bears my soul above the 
fears of death, and, spight of conscious shame and guilt, gives 
me a taste of pleasure more than mortal” (V. iii). The word 
“ pleasure ” is noteworthy; Barnwell thoroughly enjoys his re- 
pentance, as his friends do their forgiveness. We are treated 
to an emotional orgy in which, as at an Irish wake, the serious- 
ness of the occasion is quite forgotten. We are made to feel 
that instead of being what Millwood calls him, a “ whining, 
preposterous, canting villain ” (IV. x), this lecher who robs his 
benefactor and murders the uncle that had been a father to him 
is, by his tears and edifying sentiments, revealed as a truly 
noble youth. I am not forgetting the thief on the cross, but 
since Barnwell repents as volubly before committing each of 
his sins as afterwards, there is no assurance that if freed from 
the gallows he would not relapse into his former courses. He 
is an amiable, spineless youth whom Lillo judges not by his 
actions but by how he feels about them. 

Herein lies the sentimentalism of the play; it is this that 
makes The London Merchant a typical growth of one of the 
two main roots from which the many-branching upas tree of 
sentimentality springs: the separation in our moral code of 
action from feeling, together with the valuing of feeling apart 


° The Drama of Sensibility, Boston and London, 1915, p. 155. 
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from and above action. It was this that led Sterne (a curiously 
intellectual, deliberate sentimentalist who, as it were, distilled a 
liqueur from his tears) to be moved by the starling—but not to 
let it out. It was this and the fruit of the other chief root of 
the same tree—distrust of “ cold reason” when it opposes or 
might oppose the dictates of the heart—that misled the manly 
Fielding to regard Tom Jones, a “ kept man ” with the intellect 
and the self-control of a child, as a splendid fellow because his 
heart was in the right place. It was this that beguiled the 
younger Wordsworth to believe that tears and “ sensibility ” in 
general are evidence of nobility of character. In others this 
tender delusion took the form of valuing themselves and their 
friends chiefly for the fineness of their feelings; in still others it 
fostered the delusion—admirably satirized in The School for 
Scandal where Joseph Surface’s sentiments are as noble as his 
actions are base—that when one has given utterance to an 
edifying thought or emotion one has done something. 

It should be observed that Mr. Bernbaum does not make 
the mistake of asserting that to hold a certain belief is to give 
evidence of sentimentalism. He speaks of the belief as “ the 
mainspring ” as “ the fundamental assumption ” and is doubt- 
less aware of what quiet bedfellows strange, incompatible be- 
liefs often make. Just as there is nothing that in itself is 
romantic so there is no belief that is sentimental. An idea may 
be foolish or dangerous or likely to lead to sentimentalism but 
it is not in itself sentimental or an evidence of sentimentality. 
It becomes significant for our purposes only as it affects con- 
duct, attitudes, feelings; and the human brain has an amazing 
capacity for carrying indefinitely cartridges of unexploded 
dynamite, for developing water-tight compartments, so that 
beliefs which might be expected to lead to or away from senti- 
mentalism may turn in the opposite direction. Furthermore, 
nothing can be sentimental that is not touched with tender 
feeling. 

Mr. Bernbaum rightly emphasized in his valuable, pioneer 
study the importance for eighteenth-century drama of the 
changed opinion of the goodness of human nature. Hobbes, 
Swift, Pope, Mandeville, Johnson, and many of their contem- 


*Tilustrations will be found in my Mind of a Poet (Baltimore, 1941), 37 note 6. 
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poraries saw mankind as chiefly evil—so much so that some of 
them held even our virtues to have developed from our vices. 
But with the increase of wealth and comfort, the rise of the 
middle class, the weakening of neoclassicism, the increased 
influence of women in literature and the arts, and the spread 
of emotional religion (mainly through the Wesleyan revival) , 
emphasis on benevolence and belief in the goodness of one’s 
fellows received great impetus. There can be no question that 
this change had much to do with the vogue of sentimentalism, 
in the drama and elsewhere. But sentimentalism is not limited 
to the eighteenth century or to literature; it is as universal as 
hunger—indeed it is a kind of hunger—or as sin—of which it is 
often a sympathetic sister—and like sin it affects every art, 
every intellectual and material activity, every individual old 
or young, and every race. Its great enemies are realism—the 
clear-sighted facing of fact—and action. Its chief friends are 
emotionalism and confused thinking. It flourishes, in indi- 
viduals and periods, when the violent emotions give way to the 
tender, when feeling is developed but has no adequate outlet in 
action, and when thought is not clarified by experience. 

The periods when “ confidence in the goodness of average 
human nature ” (in all its meanings) would seem to have been 
strongest were, not mid-eighteenth century England when 
sentimentalism was rampant, but America at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence and France at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, in neither of which times were the tender emotions 
dominant. It will be recalled that Pope, who had a poor 
opinion of human nature, suffers, as Mr. Bernbaum acknowl- 
edges, from this disease, and that Sterne and Rousseau, the 
arch-sentimentalists, had no exalted opinion of their fellows. 

But is it not a mistake to assume that most sentimentalists 
have any definite notions as to the goodness of average human 
nature? Are they not rather seeking, for the time being at 
least, to escape average human nature into a rosy dream world 
or a fairy land in which the tender emotions can have free 
play, much as the reader of detective stories turns from his 
humdrum existence to a more exciting life? Undoubtedly there 
were persons in 1745, as there are today, who were strongly 
persuaded of the goodness of their fellow men, but as a rule 
these were not and are not sentimentalists. Sentimental indul- 
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gences are in the main mild emotional sprees, and like other 
sprees they have their dangers, and their uses, but they are not 
the expression of any clear or strong conviction as to human 
nature. As the eighteenth century gothic revival (save where 
the surroundings were gothic) affected chiefly gazebos and 
other less serious buildings, so the sentimental movement of 
the period (save in its connection with the development of 
humanitarianism) has little relation to serious thinking or to 
fundamental changes in moral values. It belongs in the main 
to the history not of ideas but of diversions. 


The Johns Hopkins University 








LILLIPUT AND LEPRECAN: GULLIVER AND THE 
IRISH TRADITION 


By Marcaret R. GreNNAN 


No one is likely to underestimate the effects of Irish misery 
upon the intellectual stand Swift took in the 1720’s. The 
deliberate horror of the Yahoo world grows all too clearly from 
the cool play of reason upon the sub-human conditions of the 
natives. And yet, during the vears preceding “ Gulliver,” when 
the Travels were growing according to the mysterious ways of 
creation in the mind and heart of a living man, Swift was 
equally open to another influence as omnipresent as Irish suf- 
fering,—the influence of the Irish imagination. In considering 
his place in the Irish scene, we have, perhaps, paid too little 
attention to this second force. The country of his long exile 
may have given him more than the materials for expression: 
sometimes it may have suggested the manner as well. For if 
the last book of “ Gulliver” owes its power to an indignation 
of the mind,—a rational rather than an emotional reaction to 
injustice,—perhaps the first owes much of its charm to Swift’s 
partial surrender to a spirit not entirely his own. As he re- 
luctantly became the champion of an alien people, he may as 
unwittingly have drawn from an alien tradition. The poverty 
of the Irish pressed upon him from every side, but no less real 
for being unseen was the influence of their creative genius. 
The air was alive with stories both oral and written, marked 
by a humor often as grim as Swift’s own, by similar juxta- 
positions of the fantastic and the actual, and by singular bril- 
liance of expression. In a country where many were bilingual, 
where many were eager to share this living tradition, it would 
be difficult for anyone to escape this force entirely, however 
much he may have affected to despise it. I believe that the 
adventures in Lilliput, and to a lesser degree those in Brob- 
dingnag, show Swift very close indeed to the Celtic spirit. 

Two dominant themes in Irish literature, evident from the 
beginning and persisting into our own times, reveal the Celtic 
preoccupation with the very little and the very big. From 
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the appearance of Finn MacCumaill in the Colloquy of the 
Ancients to his resurrection in Finnegans Wake, writers have 
played every change upon the attractions of the gigantic. It 
is impossible to approach the story of Gulliver in Brobdingnag 
without thinking of Irish parallels, and it is almost as impos- 
sible to think of Swift writing Book Two at Sheridan’s country 
house in County Cavan, and remaining ignorant of the host 
of tales that touched on the subject foremost in his mind. 
When Swift sat down to dinner with Sheridan, the redoubtable 
Killbuck Tuite, and Mr. Doughty, the local Irish “ giant,” 
whose feats of strength amused the Dean during the composi- 
tion of the voyage to Brobdingnag, it would be a bold man 
who would wager that Finn’s name was never mentioned in 
that company,—in compliment either to the one who wrote of 
giants or to their living representative at the board. And did 
no one during the long holidays at Quileca mention the lovely 
giantess in the “ Colloquy,” so tall that she rested her head 
against the hillside to hear more easily the talk of the Fiana, 
and whose finger rings were as big as the halters of an ox? 
Similarly, equally persistent and even more charming are 
the stories of the very little. As the Ossianic heroes grew in 
size under the workings of the popular imagination, many of 
the Tuatha De Danann, the gods of old, suffered the opposite 
fate and dwindled to the diminutive creatures of the folk tales. 
In addition, very early in Irish literature, there appeared a 
noble race, the Tuath Luchra, a comely, gifted, and resourceful 
people, whose leader, Iubhdan, like Swift’s Golbasto, was “ tall, 
proud, and imperious, ’—though a more disinterested observer 
than his chief poet would admit that the king barely cleared 
the close-cropped grass. The resemblance between the Tuath 
Luchra and the little people of Book One of “ Gulliver” are 
striking indeed. To the reader who has never been fully satis- 
fied with the ancestry accorded the Lilliputians by modern 
scholarship, it may come as a welcome suggestion that perhaps 
Swift knew the lovely Irish world of the very small, either 
through the common tales of the “ little people ” or through a 
popular story of the very special kingdom of Lepra and Lepre- 
can. Familiarity with such a tradition would go far to fill a 
gap in the Lilliputian lineage. No one would deny that Swift 
was thoroughly familiar with the pigmies of classical tradi- 
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tion and of the real and imaginary voyages; and undoubtedly 
the initial idea of Lilliput did arise from such sources. Pope’s 
well known comment on one of the projects of the Scriblerus 
Club,—a plan to send their hero Martin to the land of the 
pigmies,—is fairly clear evidence that Swift was interested in 
them long before he contemplated “ Gulliver.” But if there zs 
any aesthetic evolution from the horrible grubs of Ctesias to 
the dainty creatures of Book One, a very significant step has 
been omitted in scholarly accounts,—the step that explains the 
elegance and charm of Swift’s little people and their essential 
humanity. And this link Irish story can supply. 

The delight we take in the Lilliputians is the universal 
pleasure derived from seeing ourselves in miniature. It is not 
sub-human nature, but human nature on a tiny scale that 
holds our interest,—and the pigmy tradition is persistently on 
a sub-human level. Even the word is ugly, with connotations 
no lovelier than its sound. It awakens images of dwarfish 
beings, stunted, hairy, short-lived creatures, burrowing in holes 
and emerging for bloody and futile battles with their ancient 
enemies, the cranes. It arouses the amused tolerance we re- 
serve for ludicrous tales of “ anthropophagi, and men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders.” D’Ablancourt’s ac- 
count in his sequel to Lucian, which W. A. Eddy rightly thinks 
is closer than other accounts to the spirit of Book One, does 
not entirely escape.’ The dignity of the pigmy commonwealth 
is marred by the rabbit-like appearance, the puppy-like be- 
haviour, and the early death of its inhabitants. In fact the 
constant repetition of this pigmy idea in Swiftian criticism 
tends to obscure the fairy loveliness of Book One. Though the 
pigmy tradition may have given the original hint for Lilliput, 
it could never long sustain the imagination in its task of creat- 
ing a diminutive world of comely people and elfin proportions. 
And finally, scientific discussions with which Swift was familiar 
identified the pigmies with monkeys.’ Surely it would seem as 
if the immediate ancestry of the subjects of the “ Delight and 
Terror of the Universe” should be traced to the Irish Shee or 

1W. A. Eddy, Gullivers Travels: A Critical Study (Princeton, 1923), pp. 85-87. 


*M. F. Ashley Montague, Edward Tyson, 1650-1807 (Philadelphia, 1943), pp. 
308 ff. 
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to creatures like them,—whatever remote connections the Lilli- 
putians may have with the grotesques of classical tradition, 
the hybrids of travel tales, or even the self-conscious miniatures 
of English story. For the Lilliputian is not a pigmy; he is 
not merely a curiosity; and his conduct bears no resemblance 
whatsoever to an amorous or furious Pigwiggen. 

When Swift returned from England in 1714, he may have 
left his political ambitions behind him, but not his ideas. 
Among them was a survival of the Scriblerus Club,—the plan 
for a voyage to the land of the pigmies and probably another 
to the land of the giants. But with his passage from England 
to Ireland such a plan would of necessity suffer a sea change. 
Contemplating the idea of a world fantastically small and a 
world fantastically large in an Irish atmosphere is very dif- 
ferent from discussing it in an English coffee shop. Swift was 
now in a country where the very landscape, it is said, has the 
trick of exaggeration, since the mists make mountains of the 
hills, and a flurry of dust at the crossroads can signify the 
hosting of the Shee. I suggest that during the year from 1714 
to 1720, when “ Gulliver” was germinating during the time of 
little writing and the “low company” Orrery deplored, the 
Scriblerus idea gathered to itself, with that magnetic property 
thoughts always possess, the filings of Irish tradition. When 
Swift began the actual writing of “ Gulliver,” we must remem- 
ber he had had long vacations at Quilca, and many pleasant 
sojourns at Robert Cope’s house at Loughall, where he be- 
longed to a “club” composed of the neighboring Irish. He 
knew Irish homes and Irish libraries. And he knew the Irish 
peasant and his Dublin cousin. To the transforming power 
of such an atmosphere the English themselves have borne 
ample testimony. To me, the folklore quality, the tenderness 
that has transformed Book One into a story for children, the 
bright and piquant imagery that is perhaps a little foreign to 
Swift’s natural genius, can be traced to the workings of a Celtic 
leaven. Of course there is much in Books One and Two that 
owes nothing to the Irish spirit and is in fact antithetical to it. 
But it would be a limited appreciation of the magic of Lilliput 
and Brobdingnag that would exclude entirely the possibility 
of native influence. 
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In addition to the stories on Lilliputian and giant themes 
that until recent years were the common possession of the peo- 
ple of the countryside, there circulated in manuscript form,— 
and it would be remarkable if it did not also form a part of 
the oral tradition,—a very brilliant and popular tale combining 
the perspective of both Book One and Book Two of “ Gul- 
liver.” In The Death of Fergus MacLeide, or the Wanderings 
of the Tuath Luchra, a Lilliputian king visits the capital of 
the Irish monarch; and the poet of Ulster visits in turn the 
land of the little people, where, though a dwarf in his own 
country, he is greeted as “ enormous Aedh, O very giant!” I 
do not say that Swift knew this written tale, or even had to 
know it to write in its spirit. But it represents in artistic form 
the tradition with which I believe he was familiar. 

The story opens with a high feast at the palace of Iubhdan, 
a king “ victorious, renowned, and pleasant,” whose stature as 
well as that of his followers may be judged from the accom- 
plishment of the strongest man present: he can fell a thistle 
with a single blow. The mounting cheer of the banquet table 
prompts Iubhdan to converse, but his conversation, alas, takes 
the form of a series of boastful rhetorical questions to which 
his followers tactfully respond. But when the king concludes 
triumphantly that no one dares take captives from his court, 
“so surpassing are its heroes and men of battle, so many its 
lusty companions and men of might, so great the number of its 
fierce and haughty ones, that are stuff out of which kings might 
fittingly be made,” Esirt, the chief poet, laughs aloud. He 
tells of a province in Ireland “one man of which could take 
hostages and captives from all four battalions of the Leprecan.” 
Iubhdan is deeply offended at Esirt’s rudeness and swears 
vengeance unless the poet makes good his claim. Esirt then 
travels to Ulster, wins the favor of the Ultonians by his grace 
and charm, returns home with his proof, their poet and man of 
science, who astounds the men of Lepra with his size. Esirt 
now lays a taboo on Iubhdan. He and his lovely wife Bebo 
must also visit Emain Macha. There the royal couple remain 
for five years until they are released by Fergus,—not so much 
because of the threats of the battalions of Lepra, who follow 
their king to Ireland, as because Iubhdan forfeits his dearest 
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possession, his shoes, his “ brogues of white bronze and virtue 
marvellous.” * 

The striking resemblances between the adventures of Iubh- 
dan and Esirt in Emain Macha and those of Gulliver in 
Brobdingnag have already been briefly noted by A. C. L. 
Brown.* Certainly the parallels seem close: at the king’s 
feast and in the dwarf’s presence, the little poet is uncere- 
moniously dropped into a wine goblet; both Esirt and Iubhdan 
withdraw with Swiftian distaste from the “ infectious breaths ” 
of the great men; and the role of Glumdalclitch is not unlike 
Aedh’s. But Professor Brown misses the far greater signifi- 
cance of the Fergus story for the Lilliput adventures. Though 
many of the best episodes take place in Emain Macha, they 
are, nevertheless, in the spirit of Book One rather than of 
Book Two. Nor do I agree with him or W. A. Eddy that this 
does not come within the range of Swift’s possible knowledge. 
Mr. Eddy, in his critical study of Gulliver's Travels, mentions 
Professor Brown’s article, repeats his points, and adds a sum- 
mary, which he includes in his chapter on the sources of 
Brobdinangnag.’ Such a classification reveals, it seems to me, 
a failure to appreciate the real genius of the Irish tale, since 
from beginning to end, whatever the scene of the action, the 
story is concerned primarily with the charm of the very small. 
The Brobdingnag similarities are apparent; the Lilliputian are 
real. 

For the qualities that suggest the resemblance of The Wan- 
derings of the Tuath Luchra to Book One of “ Gulliver ” are 
not the accidental similarities of situation,—the rather specious 
parallels often arising when the same theme is treated by those 
who could never, from the nature of the case, be working in 
the same tradition. It is a deeper resemblance. It concerns 
the spirit and the conception of two works of art. They both 
possess the same magic, and it is difficult to believe that the 


§ Tubhdan’s brogues remind us of the role his descendant, the leprecan of modern 
folklore, now plays in the fairy kingdom. He is the official shoemaker. He has 
lost the beauty of the original Tuath Luchra; his face is as “ withered as a winter 
apple ” and his name is given to ill-favored children. He is a witness, nevertheless, 
to the persistence of this Celtic tradition of the very little. 

“A. C. L. Brown, “ Gulliver’s Travels and an Irish Folk-Tale,”’ Modern Lan- 
guage Notes, 19 (1904). 45-46. 

5 Eddy, op. cit., pp. 118-129. 
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creator of the people of Lilliput never heard of the people of 
Lepraland. In both stories the appeal is the threefold charm 
of the small, the exquisite, and the credible—credible in the 
sense that the little world has many of the the qualities of the 
larger world with which the observer is familiar. Gulliver in 
Lilliput sees reflections of his English life. Aedh in the land of 
Lepra finds a court not essentially different from the king’s at 
Emain Macha. Here are grace, order, luxury, and reasonable- 
ness. The Emperor Golbasto appears properly attended; so 
too does Iubhdan. Ceremonies are strictly observed. The 
‘expense and magnificence ” of the Lilliputians that astonishes 
Gulliver is equalled, even surpassed, by the luxurious life Aedh 
witnesses in Lepraland. Golbasto is a renowned patron of 
learning; Iubhdan makes lays that the filid could envy. They 
are warrior kings too,—the emperor proud of the discipline of 
his troops, their mock skirmishes, their formal drills, and 
Iubhdan proud of his “ bridle wearing army,” his “ solid 
squadron of grand headlong horses.” As the emperor watches 
his thousand foot and thousand horse march under the new 
Colossus Gulliver, his feelings must be matched by Iubhdan’s, 
when on the plains of Emain Macha there appear seven bat- 
talions of little men to rescue their captive king. 

Similarly much of the reader’s pleasure in reading the two 
tales arises from the attention given to all the trappings of the 
little world,—the countryside, the houses, even the meat and 
drink of the tiny inhabitants. Gulliver marvels at the quality 
of Lilliputian food— the roasts so carefully dressed, the wine 
potent and delicious. No less high is the standard of hospi- 
tality in Lepraland, where at the high feast “ the carvers stood 
up to carve, and the cupbearers to pour, and the old ale, sleep- 
compelling, delicious, was served out to the throng.” Gulliver 
delights in the Lilliputian countryside, its garden loveliness, its 
hedged tillage, and its town Mildendo, beautifully planned, 
crowded with inhabitants, and boasting a royal palace set in a 
stately park. Not less glorious:is Iubhdan’s home. “In the 
land that lies away to the north,” he informs Fergus, “ I have 
a retreat, the ceiling of which is of red gold, and the floor all 
of silver. Of white bronze its lintel is, and its threshold is of 
copper; of light-yellow bird plumage is the thatch on it indeed. 
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Golden are its candelabra, holding candles of rich light and 
gemmed over with rare stones, in the midst of the fair house.” 

The very reasonable Jonathan Swift took an almost romantic 
pleasure in describing the comeliness of his Lilliputians. He 
was moved to use a figure unusually warm and colorful for 
him. When the emperor and his court pay a formal call upon 
him, Gulliver is struck by the loveliness of the scene and the 
spot where the little people stand suggests a “ Petticoat spread 
upon the Ground, embroidered with Figures of Gold and 
Silver.” The sweetness of their tones, the clearness of their 
complexions, the grace of their movements, enchant Quinbus 
Flestrin, the man mountain. The Irish story abounds in de- 
scriptions of the beauty of the people of Lepraland. Tubhdan, 
like Golbasto, is a handsome man, with a, voice “ clear and 
sweet as copper's resonance, like the blood-colored rowan berry 
is his cheek; his eve is bland as it were a stream of mead, his 
color that of the swan or the river’s foam.” Almost as hand- 
some are his followers, though they are fair-haired, and not as 
the king, marked by the jet black curling hair of the lover 
Diarmuid. The delight Gulliver and the reader take in the 
Lilliputians is the same delight the Ulster heroes take in the 
little king of Lepra when they hold him in Emain Macha. “It 
was recreation of mind and body to look at him and to listen 
to his words.” 

When Aedh visits Lepraland he is a giant in that country 
though a dwarf in his own. In Ulster he ean lie in the bosoms 
of the heroes, but in the little kingdom he has the perspective 
of Gulliver in Lilliput. When he returns to Ireland he sings a 
lay descriptive of the wonders he has seen. Note the delight 
with which he tells of the magnificence of this life in miniature, 
of the faithfulness of the little people to the courtly ways of 
larger kingdoms, and of the exquisite beauty of their persons. 
Several details at the close suggest Gulliver's experiences: the 
poet’s wife who could sleep in Aedh’s rounded glove; Firor the 
cupbearer who could lie in his sleeve; and the familiarity of 
the “ swans ” of the king, reealling with equal charm, though 
perhaps less innocence, the boys and girls playing hide and 
seek in the man mountain’s hair: 


A wondrous enterprise it was that took me away from you, our 
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poets, to a populous fairy palace with a great company of princes 
and with little men. Twelve doors there are to that house of 
roomy beds and window-lighted sides. "Tis of vast marble blocks, 
and in every doorway doors of gold. Of red, of yellow and green, 
of azure and of blue its bedclothes are; its authority is of ancient 
date; warriors cooking places it includes, and baths. Smooth are 
its terraces of the egg shells of Iruath; pillars there are of crystal, 
columns of silver and of copper too.... Reciting of tales, of the 
fian-lore, was there everyday: singing of poems, instrumental 
music, the mellow blast of horns, and concerted minstrelsy. A 
noble king he is: Iubhdan son of Abdan, of the yellow horse: he is 
one whose form undergoes no change, and who needs not to strive 
after wisdom. Women are there, that in a pure clear lake disport 
themselves; satin their raiment is and with each one of them a 
chain of gold. As for the king’s men-at-arms, they wear long 
tresses, hair ringleted and glossy; men of the mould ordinary with 
the Lepra can stand upon those soldiers’ palms. Bebo—Iubhdan’s 
blooming queen—an object of desire—never is the white skinned 
beauty without three hundred in her train. Bebo’s women—'tis 
little they chatter of evil or arrogance: Their bodies are pure white 
and their locks reach to their ankles. The king’s chief poet, Esirt, 
son of Beg son of Buaidgen: his eye is blue and gentle, and less 
than a doubled fist that man of poems is. The poet’s wife—to all 
things good she was inclined; a lovely woman and a wonderful; she 
could sleep in my rounded glove. The king’s cupbearer—in the 
banquet hall a trusty man and true; well I loved Firor that could 
lie within my sleeve. The king’s strong man—Glomar son of 
Glomrad’s son Glas, stern doer of doughty deeds; he could fell a 
thistle at a blow. Of those the king’s confidentials, seventeen 
‘swans ” (i.e., pretty girls) lay in my bosom; four men of them in 
my belt, and, all unknown to me, among my beard would be 
another.® 





If Aedh in Lepraland suggests Gulliver in Lilliput, Iubhdan 
in Ulster suggests Gulliver in Brobdingnag. But the resem- 
blances are on the surface. While the perspective is that of 
the second book, the spirit is still that of the first. The 
emphasis continues to be on the charm of the little and not 
on the grotesqueness of the big, and there is none of the under- 
current of sadness we feel in Book Two. Gulliver is rarely a 
happy figure. There is something pathetic and weary about 
him, as if the littleness of his person reflects a tragic littleness 
of mind and power. He is not “in a condition to resent 


® Ancient Irish Tales, edited by T. P. Cross and C. H. Slover (New York, 1936), 
p. 480. (The story is also available in Vol. 1 of Standish O’Grady’s Silva Gadelica.) 
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injuries ”; he is there, he confesses, “ upon such a foot as ill 
became the dignity of human kind.” But with the exception 
of a few brief episodes,—later heartily avenged by the fate of 
Fergus,—Iubhdan and Esirt keep their composure in their 
land of men mountains. The mood their adventures in Ulster 
creates does not differ much from the mood evoked by their 
life in Lepraland. The shift in perspective does not involve a 
change in tone. In “ Gulliver,” however—and here perhaps 
is the modern contrasted with the medieval touch,—the change 
in proportion is full of implications. There is a spiritual as 
well as a physical relativity. But Iubhdan is always the king. 
When Fergus does not properly respect Iubhdan’s rank, he 
boldly objects to the company of loons and demands the com- 
panionship of heroes. Similarly the courage with which Esirt 
jests with Aedh, and the even greater courage with which the 
poet frankly reveals to Fergus the hidden and questionable 
intentions of the Ultonian’s heart,—* Esirt, thou art in truth 
no child but an approved man of veracity,’”—suggest to the 
reader observing the leprecan, Gulliver’s comment on the Lilli- 
putians: “the intrepidity of these diminutive mortals.” The 
little people have every advantage but the doubtful one of 
size, and the magic of the fairy world dominates both in their 
own kingdom and abroad. 

To those who judge from the vantage point of English 
literary history alone, it will seem as fantastic as the tale of 
Iubhdan itself to suggest that elements in the Irish scene may 
have had an aesthetic influence on Swift and may have swayed 
him as an artist in the early section of “ Gulliver.” But view- 
ing the Dean from the west side of the Irish Sea suggests a 
slightly different picture. He was living in a period of great 
literary activity, though much of it was driven underground 
by the severities of English rule. The seventeenth century 
saw the work of Geoffrey Keating, Duald MacFirbis, and the 
Four Masters; the eighteenth was marked by a revival of 
lyricism whose poets are too numerous to mention. Scholarly 
efforts included Irish dictionaries, translations, and manuscript 
collecting and cataloguing. John Lyon, who cared for Swift 
in his last illness, was one of the best of Irish antiquarians and 
left a report on manuscript material in Trinity College. Such 
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national excitement can be as pervasive as the Irish mist, and 
however little we may relish it, it has a way of reaching our 
bones. The Protestant clergy had a second reason for encour- 
aging the study of Irish,—the conversion of the natives from 
Catholicism,—and the Bible, the catechism, and English ser- 
mons were translated into Gaelic. Swift’s own college gave 
courses in the language, and the plan was forwarded by a 
man whom Swift knew well and whose intellect he respected,— 
William King, Archbishop of Dublin. It would require an 
intellectual curiosity much less keen and an antipathy for 
things Irish even stronger than his, to keep Swift from a 
knowledge of these activities. The language barrier, of course, 
would have been a great one. But though a real barrier, it was 
not insurmountable. We know that he once asked for a literal 
translation of a Gaelic song, “ Plearaca na Ruarcach,” whose 
reputation caught his fancy, and that he turned it into his 
own rollicking verse.” He had linguists among his friends, and 
a contemporary assures us that the tales “ are of easy access to 
the curious; and the antiquarians are glad of the opportunity 
of communicating them.” * Any expression of interest or men- 
tion of his plans could have furnished Swift with the necessary 
translations. 

Although he could have known the Irish little world without 
having read the Wanderings of the Tuath Luchra, it would, of 
course, be pleasant to place the story within the range of 
Swift’s knowledge. But at present the connection is still to 
be proved. The manuscript now in the Egerton collection, 
however, was available in Ireland at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and it was probably one of several tran- 
scripts of this famous fale.* In addition an abridgement of 
the story could have been known to Swift, since it appears in 
a shortened form in the Senchus Mor. There the fairy element 
is reduced to one significant episode in which Fergus, caught 
asleep in his chariot, is carried off by the little people, and 


7See Scott’s note to “The Description of an Irish Feast, Translated almost 
literally out of the Original Irish. 1720,” in The Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D., 
edited by Sir Walter Scott, 2 ed., 19 vols. (Edinburgh, 1824), Vol. 14, p. 141. 

8 William Nicolson, Irish Historical Library (London 1724), p. 188. 

® Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the British Museum, 2 vols. (London, 1926), 


Vol. 2, p. 262. 
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awakes only when his feet touch the sea into which they wish 
to throw him. “Whereupon he awoke and caught three of 
them, viz., one with either hand and one on his breast.” *° The 
Senchus Mor was one of the manuscripts which Swift’s close 
friend, the Earl of Oxford, had brought to England for the 
collection he founded. Among the men who worked for Oxford 
on the project was Bishop Nicolson, an acquaintance of Swift 
and an antiquarian with Celtic interests. The value of this 
double link between Swift and the Senchus Mor lies not so 
much in its offering a channel of possible influence,—for the 
fairy element is slight,—as in its illustrating the curious inter- 
relationships possible within a period, contacts which we might 
at first glance regard as highly improbable. There may be 
more and stronger links, but in the meanwhile it might be 
dangerous to dismiss as an “ interesting analogue” a story 
circulating in Swift’s day, or to underrate the possibility of a 
Celtic leaven. 

We would not expect Swift’s library to yield many clues. If 
we had auction lists for Sheridan’s or Cope’s or other Irish 
libraries to which Swift had access, the story might be dif- 
ferent. But Swift’s does contain one link at least with this 
general background of Irish studies: he owned a presentation 
copy of Bishop Nicolson’s Irish Historical Library, published 
in 1724, the title of which in no way suggests the richness of 
the contents. It is one of those badly written, wildly conjec- 
tural books, which, nevertheless, are often immensely stimu- 
lating in the assortment of facts they so indiscriminately offer. 
The introduction is a medley of Irish material, with references 
as well to Snorri Sturlason and the Icelandic. To read it and 
remain incurious about Irish manuscript material would be 
difficult indeed, since it is largely concerned with sources of 
history and legend, including the Brehon Laws that form the 
Senchus Mor. Swift read it with sufficient care, and what is 
more, with sufficient authority, to question its reliability,— 
hardly an argument for indifference to its contents.” 





1° Ancient Laws of Ireland, 6 vols. (Dublin, 1865-1901), Vol. 1, p. 71. 

1 Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum, 4 vols. (1808), 
Vol. 1, pp. 5 and 256. 

** Harold Williams, Dean Swift’s Library (Cambridge), 1932), p. 71. 
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Particularly interesting is the lengthy appendix to the work, 
which would have acquainted Swift, if he needed an introduc- 
tion, with the efforts of another Gaelic scholar, the Welsh 
Edward Lhwyd. In a long article urging the study of the Irish 
language is a remark that brings the reader of the fourth book 
of “ Gulliver” to a full stop. ‘‘ Another cause of dislike that 
strangers have to the Irish is to find the Auxiliary h made use 
of so often, which makes them speak of the language with 
contempt before they understand it and ridicule such words 
as. ...° There follows a list of words rich in hm and hl 
combinations of which Neimhmhuintreamhuil is a typical ex- 
ample.** No one needs to be reminded of the abundant 
aspirates of the Houyhnhnm vocabulary. The question imme- 
diately arises: Was Swift’s use of the auxiliary h a deliberate 
but subtle device to suggest that those reasonable creatures, 
the governors of animals living under conditions reminiscent 
of native Irish degradation, nevertheless spoke a language 
which sounds to alien ears like the rhythms of Celtic speech? 
It would add a nice ironical touch, if in transcribing the fourth 
book of “ Gulliver ” in 1725, the year after the publication of 
The Irish Historical Library Swift remembered with grim 
amusement Edward Lhwyd’s complaint.** To those who have 
been impressed by the Irish quality of the imaginary language 
elsewhere in “ Gulliver” such a suggestion does not seem out- 
side the realm of possibility. Lilliputian, for example, is full 
of Gaelic echoes. Perhaps, in spite of himself, the native 
speech went deep into the unwilling consciousness of the Dean, 
with the result that when he manufactured a vocabulary, odd 
scraps of Irish, retained by a disapproving but retentive 
memory, lent themselves readily to the rather unmelodious 
expressions of his little people. Several words are very close 
to the Gaelic; others at least suggest it; and more are com- 
pounded of Irish roots. Compare, for example, the Lilli- 
putian borach, tolgo, and lon with the Irish borrach, meaning 


18 Nicolson, op. cit., p. 204. 

14 Swift wrote to Ford from Sheridan’s house at Quilca, August 15, 1725: “I 
have finished my Travells, and I am now transcribing them; they are admirable 
things and will wonderfully mend the world.” See Introduction by Harold Wil- 
liams to “ Gulliver’s Travels” in The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, edited by 
Herbert Davis (Oxford, 1941), p. xviii. 
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“haughty man” or “ mountain grass,” tolg, meaning “ pride,” 
and lon, “ voracity ” and “ gluttony.” One of the commonest 
sounds in the imaginary language, found in Glumdalclitch, 
clumglum, burglum, and glumgluff, is the Irish word glum, 
meaning “large mouthfuls of liquid.” Similarly many other 
terms contain Gaelic words. The Gulliverian galbet, glonglung, 
munodi, Flandona, Luggnagg, and Lagoda, begin with the 
Irish, gal, glong, mun, fland, lug, and lag.* And anyone who 
has dislocated his vocal muscles over Gulliverian place names 
has reason to remember Swift’s own imprecations on “ Irish 
denominations * and reason to suspect him of deliberately 
concocting such sounds as if to “ defy any creature in human 
shape, except an Irishman of the savage kind, to pronounce ” 
them. Certainly Brobdingnag and Glubbdubdrib are such 
terms as would “ fright the devil,” and Balnibari and Luggnagg 
are not unlike the rich crop of verbal oddities one glance at an 
Irish map will yield. 

But we are far from Iubhdan and Golbasto and neither the 
leprecan nor the people of Lilliput live comfortably in the rare- 
fied air of academic discussion. In proposing that the Irish 
scene may have affected Swift as an artist, I have no wish to 
labor the case. Indeed to prove by measurement and chart 


*® The translations of some of these words are reminiscent in their brevity and 
vulgarity of the Swiftian vocabulary of the coarser poems. Sometimes Swift's 
words merely suggest Gaelic words, as in the Brobdingnagian grildrig, meaning 
“mannikin,” and the Irish grileag, meaning “ any small matter,” a “ small potato ”; 
or the Lilliputian glimigrim, meaning “ wine,” and the Irish gliogram, “ staggering.” 
At other times the effect depends on opening syllables common to the real and 
the imaginary language. Occasionally there is bait for the ingenious in such re- 
mote but provocative resemblances as the Irish Sleamacair and tramailteach, the 
first meaning a “sly person,” the second, “ whimsical and capricious,” to the 
Lilliputian Slamecksan and Tramecksan, the fustian names for Whigs and Tories. 
It is at least amusing to play with the idea of Irish echoes in “ Gulliver.” The 
imaginary language is still, of course, a tantalizing puzzle. But the probabilities 
are in favor of its being a puzzle rather than a collection of mere nonsense syllables. 
Remember Swift’s delight in verbal traps and_ the pleasure he had in exchanging 
acrostic letters with Sheridan. Surely the Dean who hoped that future readers 
would have “curiosity enough to consult annals and compare dates” might have 
added the wish that posterity would be equally persistent in deciphering the hidden 
meaning in the apparently meaningless dialect of the four countries visited. I do 
not think that Irish alone will provide the key. There are probably other lan- 
guages involved and verbal twists introduced to heighten the confusion and add 
to the zest of the game—a game, alas, which few seem willing to play. But the 
Irish element seems to me to be there, and in sufficient strength not to be ignored 
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the kind of influence I would like to suggest would be as point- 
less as weighing the thistle-head that Glomar son of Glas 
severed from its stalk,—and as impossible. It is far too subtle 
and pervasive a spirit for that, and such a marriage of im- 
ponderables and statistics would justly provoke the ironic 
laughter of Gulliver’s creator, in whom pedantry always found 
a scornful antagonist. But I do believe that there is a delicate 
reflection of the Irish manner in Book One, and perhaps Swift 
will be found to owe more to Ireland than the provocation her 
misery so amply provided the savage indignation of the Dean. 


Hunter College 
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THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SCOTTISH PRIMI- 
TIVISTS: SOME RECONSIDERATIONS 


By Roy Harvey Pearce 


The eighteenth-century Scottish philosophical and historical 
writers whose activities centered around Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh form a significant group in the history of primitivistic 
thinking. As Miss Lois Whitney has shown in two excellent 
studies,’ these writers worked so closely together as virtually 
to form a school. Brought to the study of primitive societies 
chiefly through the influence of Montesquieu, they tended to 
“idealize ” the savage and his noble traits, found that primi- 
tive language in its supposed freshness. and exuberance was 
especially “ poetical,” and thus were led to the conclusion that 
the greatest poetry—the poetry of Homer and Ossian, in par- 
ticular—would almost as a matter of course be that produced 
in a savage society. Hence the emphasis in much eighteenth- 
century criticism on the poet as bard and as original genius. 
Hence what Miss Whitney terms “ primitivistic theories of 
epic origins.” 

But this is only part of the story. For, with all of their 
admiration for primitive or barbaric poetry, the Scottish writers 
had no longing to return to the society which had produced 
that poetry. Actually, the very historical point of view—de- 
riving, as Miss Whitney indicates, largely from Montesquieu’s 
Esprit des Lois—which enabled them to explain the superiority 
of primitive to civilized poetry, further enabled them to achieve 
a kind of cultural relativity, to show that men in becoming 
civilized had gained much more than they had lost. Primitive 
life carried with it certain concomitant vortues and defects, 
as did civilized life. Those virtues and defects were the 
products of the social form in which they were produced. 


*“ English Primitivistic Theories of Epic Origins,” MP, 21 (1924). 337-378, and 
“Thomas Blackwell, a Disciple of Shaftesbury,” PQ, 5 (1926). 196-211. See also 
Miss Whitney’s unpublished dissertation, Studies in Eighteenth-Century Primi- 
tivistic Theories of Epic Origins (University of Chicago, 1921) from which her 
two published studies are largely drawn. 
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Thus it was not a matter of the superiority of primitive to 
civilized life. It was a matter of analysing the virtues and 
defects, necessary in the very scheme of things, of a given stage 
of social evolution. As it happened, savage courage and forti- 
tude, original genius, the bard, and the true epic—all were to 
be developed only in a primitive society. But there were more 
unfortunate products of that society too—hardship, cruelty, 
warfare, lack of “ social affections,” and lack of refined religion, 
philosophy, and learning in general. Good qualities and bad— 
both were part of a social whole which could not be broken 
down. 

Hence it is perhaps erroneous to call the Scottish writers 
primitivists in any full sense of the word. For they were con- 
strained to demonstrate, even when they were dissatisfied with 
certain aspects of civilized life, that there was no question of 
preferring savage to civilized life. If men could no longer be 
great poets, they could be great philosophers, religionists—in 
all, greater social beings. It is my purpose in this essay to 
supplement Miss Whitney’s studies and to relate them to the 
more general primitivistic theories of the Scottish school. 


1 


Writing in 1793 an Account of the Life and Writings of 
Adam Smith, Dugald Stewart, then Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy at Edinburgh, found it necessary to pause and to 
expatiate, as he says, on “a particular sort of inquiry, which, 
so far as I know, is entirely of modern origin ” and which had 
interested Smith and his fellows greatly. This sort of inquiry 
Stewart calls “ Theoretical or Conjectural History, an expres- 
sion which coincides pretty nearly in its meaning with that of 
Natural History, as employed by Mr. Hume, and with what 
some French writers have called Histoire Raisonée.” Further, 
Stewart indicates the general scope of this “ conjectural 
history ”: 

When, in such a period of society as that in which we live, we 
compare our intellectual acquirements, our opinions, manners, and 
institutions, with those which prevail among rude tribes, it cannot 


fail to occur to us as an interesting question, by what gradual steps 
the transition has been made from the first simple efforts of uncul- 
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tivated nature, to a state of things so wonderfully artificial and 
complicated. Whence has arisen that systemmatical beauty which 
we admire in the structure of a cultivated language, that analogy 
which runs through the mixture of languages spoken by the most 
remote and unconnected nations, and those peculiarities by which 
they are all distinguished from each other? 


And he goes on to ask whence the sciences, the arts, political 
forms? Such questions admit only of conjectural answers; for 
we know little of savage life, of society in its earlier stages. 
We are forced to rely on “the casual observations of travel- 
lers.” Yet we may work with the laws of human behavior and 
thus deduce how society is “likely ” to have progressed. And 
saying this, Stewart ends his discussion with praise of Montes- 
quieu, with whom true conjectural history began.’ 

Coming as it does from one who was prominent among the 
Scottish writers, Stewart’s retrospective view is important. For 
he here indicates the general methodology of the Scottish 
writers: They studied and conjectured upon the evolution of 
society; and they attempted to analyse the various character- 
istics of society in each of its historical stages and to relate those 
characteristics to the circumstances in which they developed. 
For most of the Scots this led to a cultural—never an ethical— 
relativism, which, in turn, enabled them to perceive the cause 
and effect relationship between the good and the bad in both 
primitive and civilized society. 





2 


The most important and most popular conjectural history 
of society produced by the Scottish writers was Adam Fer- 
guson’s Essay on the History of Civil Society (1767) * 
Ferguson begins by attacking the notion that the state of 
nature was one of pure animality. Man, he insists, is by na- 
ture social and gregarious. Art itself is natural to him. At 
every stage in his social evolution he lives for his family 
group: 


* Stewart, Collected Works (Edinburgh, 1854), 10. 32-35. 
*On Ferguson’s significance see W. C. Lehmann, Adam Ferguson and the 
Beginnings of Modern Sociology (New York, 1930), particularly pp. 80-117 and 
197-255. The Essays had reached an eighth edition by 1819. 
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The tree which an American, on the banks of the Oroonoko, has 
chosen to climb for the retreat, and the lodgment of his family, is 
to him a convenient dwelling. The sopha, the vaulted dome, 
and the colonade, do not more effectually content their native 
inhabitant.‘ 


Thus, he concludes, every state is a state of nature. Man is 
limited only by the society in which he lives: 

The admiration which Cicero entertained for literature, eloquence, 
and civil accomplishments, was not more real than that of a 


Scythian for such a measure of similar endowments as his own 
apprehension could reach.° 


Such statements form a clearly relativistic basis for Fer- 
guson’s examination “Of Rude Nations Prior to the Estab- 
lishment of Property.” Here he bases his conclusions on the 
writings of travellers and historians, some of whom have lived 
among savages. He finds the North American Indians, in 
whom he is particularly interested, to be hunters and fishers 
who have little or no sense of property-ownership or of gov- 
ernment. They own just what they need for day-to-day sur- 
vival. The men value themselves for warlike policy, courage, 
and the like. Women, on the whole, are in base servitude. 
And finally, having little sense of property, the Indians have 
little need for social rank. Above all, they are egalitarian. 

Ferguson sees both the virtues and defects of such a society. 
And in his conclusion he tries to take both into account: 


With all these infirmities, vices, or respectable qualities, belong- 
ing to the human species in its rudest state; the love of society, 
friendship, and public affection, penetration, eloquence, and cour- 
age, appear to have been its original properties, not the subsequent 
effects of device or invention. If mankind are qualified to improve 
their manners, the materials to be improved were furnished by 
nature; and the effect of this improvement is not to inspire the 
sentiments of tenderness and generosity, nor to bestow the prin- 
cipal constituents of a respectable character, but to obviate the 
casual abuses of passion; and to prevent a mind, which feels the 
best dispositions in their greatest force, from being at times likewise 
the sport of brutal appetite and of ungovernable violence.® 


* An Essay on the History of Civil Society, Eighth Edition (Philadelphia, 1819), 
p. 14. 
5 Ibid., p. 16. ® Ibid., pp. 171-172. 
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Ferguson finds primitive society to be potentially good; and 
he finds equally that it is only a high degree of civilization 
which will actualize that potentiality. 

He goes on to trace the development of civil society, making 
it his main intent to demonstrate how as men progress they 
refine and develop their innately social proclivities and thus 
become better men. Yet towards the end of his Essay in the 
section “ Of the History of Literature,” he freely admits that 
the savage produces better poetry than the civilized man: 


Under the supposed disadvantage of a limited knowledge, and 
a rude apprehension, the simple poet has impressions that more 
than compensate the defects of his skill. The best subjects of 
poetry, the characters of the violent and the brave, the generous 
and the intrepid, great dangers, trials of fortitude and fidelity, are 
exhibited within his view, or are delivered in traditions which 
animate like truth, because they are equally believed. He is not 
engaged in recalling, like Virgil or Tasso, the sentiments or scenery 
of an age remote from his own; he needs not be told by the critic, 
to recollect what another would have thought, or in what manner 
another would have expressed his conception. The simple passions, 
friendship, resentment, and love, are the movements of his own 
mind, and he has no occasion to copy.’ 


Significantly, however, Ferguson follows this eulogy of primi- 
tive poetry with a long section “ Of Consequences’ that Result 
from the Advancement of Civil and Commercial Arts.” It is 
clear that even if civilized men do not have great poetry they 
have other, more important things. And such things develop 
only with “ the Separation of the Arts and Professions ” 


It is evident, that, however urged by a sense of necessity, and a 
desire of convenience, or favoured by any advantage of situation 
and policy, a people can make no great progress in cultivating the 
arts of life, until they have separated, and committed to different 
persons, the several tasks which require a peculiar skill and atten- 
tion. The savage, or the barbarian, who must build and plant, and 
fabricate for himself, prefers, in the interval of great alarms and 
fatigues, the enjoyments of sloth to the improvement of his for- 
tunes: he is, perhaps, by the diversity of his wants, discouraged 
from industry; or, by his divided attention, prevented from acquir- 
ing skill in the management of any particular skill. 


7 Ibid., pp. 313-314. 
® Ibid., pp. 324-325. 
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Therefore it is only in such a civilized society that man’s 
highest potentialities can be realized. We can have no Homers. 
But we can have far richer lives than that which produced a 
Homer. 


Ferguson’s view in its broadest aspect is the view of the 
Scottish school as a whole. Thus two other popular conjec- 
tural histories which parallel Ferguson’s may be instanced here 
to illustrate just how deeply Ferguson’s kind of cultural rela- 
tivism had conditioned the thinking of the group. The two 
works are John Gregory’s A Comparative View of the State and 
Faculties of Man with Those of the Animal World (1765) and 
James Dunbar’s Essays on the History of Mankind in Rude 
and Cultivated Ages (1780) .° 

As a physician (he was Professor of Medicine at Edinburgh) 
Gregory writes a treatise which in the last analysis seems to be 
intended as a guide to the good life. The Comparative View is 
important here, however, because Gregory prefaces it with 
what amounts to a summary of the ideas that were being 
developed by the writers of conjectural history: 


When we attend to those many advantages which Mankind 
possess above the inferior Animals, it is natural to enquire into the 
use we make of those advantages. This leads us to the considera- 
tion of Man in his savage state, and through the progressive stages 
of human society. Man in his savage state is, in some respects, in 
a worse condition than any other animal. He has indeed superior 
faculties, but as he does not possess, in so great a degree as other 
animals, the internal principle of instinct to direct these faculties 
to his greatest good, they are often perverted in such a manner as 
to render him more unhappy. He possesses bodily strength, agility, 
health and what are called the animal faculties, in greater perfec- 
tion, than Men in the more advanced state of society, but the 
nobler and more distinguishing principles of human Nature lie in a 
great measure dormant. 

There is a certain period in the progress of society, in which 
Mankind appear to the greatest advantage. In this period they 
have the full bodily powers and all the animal functions remaining 
in full vigour. They are bold, active, steady, ardent in the love of 
liberty and their native country. 


Here Gregory dwells on the virtues of men in the savage state. 


aA 


® Gregory’s Comparative View had reached a seventh edition in 1777; Dunbar’s 
Essays, printed in 1780, were reprinted the following year. 
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They are, he finds, simple, generous, and -religious. He 
continues: 


This state of society, in which Nature shoots wild and free, encour- 
rages the high exertion of fancy and passion, and is therefore 
peculiarly favourable to the arts depending on these [footnote refer- 
ence to “ Dr. Blair ”’]; but for the same cause it checks the progress 
of the rational powers, which require coolness, accuracy, and an 
imagination perfectly subdued and under control of reason. The 
wants of Nature, likewise, being few and easily supplied, require 
but little of the assistance of ingenuity; tho’ what most effectually 
retards the progress of knowledge, is the difficulty of communi- 
cating it from one person to another.’° 


And so society develops, and on the whole develops for the 
good. Gregory, however, sees clearly that even civilization 
brings its evils, evils which result from the creation of what 
he calls “ false appetites.” Yet he continues to insist on the 
over-all superiority of civilized to savage life: 


We will readily acknowledge, that in a very advanced and 
polished state of society human Nature appears in many respects 
to great advantage. The numerous wants which luxury creates, 
gives exercise to the powers of invention in order to satisfy them. 
This encourages many of the elegant arts, and in the progress of 
these, some natural principles of taste, which in more simple ages 
lay latent in the human mind, are awakened and become proper 
and innocent sources of pleasure. The understanding likewise, 
when it begins to feel its own power, expands itself, and pushes its 
enquiries into Nature with a success incredible to more ignorant 
nations. This state of society is equally favourable to the external 
appearance of manners, which it renders humane, gentle and polite. 
It is true, that these improvements are often so perverted, that 
they bring no accession of happiness to Mankind. 


And Gregory lists many such perversions. But he must con- 
clude, ‘‘ Yet still these abuses seem in some measure to be but 
accidental.” ** 

Dunbar, who lectured in moral philosophy at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, likewise had faith in civil society. His aim in his 
Essays on the History of Mankind in Rude and Cultivated 
Ages is, as he indicates, to trace the rise of society—that is, of 


‘ 


man “in a separate and individual state,” as “a member of 


*° Comparative View, Second Edition (London, 1766), pp. viii-x. 
*t Ibid., pp. xiii-xv. 
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that artless community which consists with equality, with 
freedom, and independence,” and “ under the protection and 
discipline of a civil government.” It is only in this last state 
that man “ flourishes.” For his good is a social good.” 

On the whole, Dunbar’s view is that which Professor Lovejoy 
has termed “ retrospectivist.” He suspects that the best stage 
of society was that between the second and third, when civil 
government was just coming into being. Yet he insists on the 
superior values of civilized life and realizes that men must 
change, must give up one good for another. The savage, living 
his independent life, was by the very nature of that inde- 
pendence more courageous than the civilized man could ever 
hope to be.** Savage imagination united with savage language 
has produced greater examples of “ natural eloquence ” than 
even the orations of Cicero and Demosthenes.** Yet for Dunbar 
there is no question of desiring a simpler life. For life goes on: 


The silent course of time is continually taking away from that 
which we possess, and from the high perfection of whatever we 
have cultivated and refined. Nothing ever stands still. If progress 
is not made, we must decline from the good state already attained, 
and as it is scarcely ever in our power to replace the waste of time 
and of chance in those very respects in which they have impaired 
our condition, we ought to endeavour to compensate these inevit- 
able losses, by the acquisition of other advantages and augmenta- 
tions of good; especially of those which the same course of things 
brings forward to our view, and seems to present to us as the 
objects of reasonable desire.*® 


The values and virtues of primitive life are not those of 
civilized life. And it is towards the values and virtues of 
civilized life that we progress. Dunbar thus returns to his 
initial premise—that man flourishes only under the protection 
and discipline of civil government. Like Ferguson and Gregory, 
he sees that primitive life may be praised for what it is and 
has been. And like them he sees further that man must out- 
grow that life. 





? Essays, Second Edition (London, 1781), pp. 2-6. 
18 Ibid., p. 9. 

4 Ibid., p. 72. 

‘5 Ibid., p. 158. 
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3 

The one writer of the Scottish group to study a contem- 
porary primitive society, to write a history that was in its 
intent at least non-conjectural, was William Robertson, his- 
torian and Principal of Edinburgh. Robertson’s History of 
North America (1777), about a quarter of which is devoted 
to a study of the North American Indian, owes most to Fer- 
guson’s Essay, and in spite of Robertson’s attempt to develop 
his work inductively and to adduce evidence only from reliable 
sources, goes little beyond the Essay. But the History is par- 
ticularly important for this study because it illustrates so 
clearly the cultural relativity that is integral in the work of 
the Scottish writers and because it seems to have been felt by 
Robertson’s fellows to be a definitive work of its kind.*® 

Robertson considers the Indian first as an individual, then 
as a member of society, and concludes with a general estimate 
of Indian—that is, of savage—virtues and vices. His picture of 
the savage is much like that of Ferguson. The Indian is essen- 
tially simple and undeveloped. He lives in a society and in an 
environment which demand that he concentrate all his energies 
on mere survival. He is “ naturally ” independent. His passions 
are not refined as they would be in a civilized society; rather 
they are fierce and animal-like. He has little time or reason to 
think; his intellectual powers and attainments are few and 
limited. 

The Indian’s social state is rude; there is nothing of warmth 
or affection in it. He lives in a small roaming group, survives 
by hunting, has little or no sense of property or wealth, little 
notion of government and civil organization, but has a “ high 
sense of equality and independence.” As a warrior—and his 
social state makes for continual warfare—he fights merely for 
the sake of fighting and glories in hardship, cruelty, and tor- 
ture. Here he is especially to be noted for his passive fortitude, 








*® Dugald Stewart in his Account of the Life and Writings of William Robertson 
(1796) praises Robertson's treatment of the North American Indian thus: “ The 
penetration and sagacity displayed in his delineation of savage manners, and the 
unbiassed good sense with which he has contrasted that state of society with 
civilized life (a speculation in the prosecution of which so many of his predecessors 
had lost themselves in vague declamation or in paradoxical refinement.) have been 
much and deservedly admired.” (Stewart, Works (Edinburgh, 1854], 10. 155-156.) 
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his ability to endure pain, which is due at once to his less sensi- 
tive constitution and to his passion for his honor as an indi- 
vidual above all things. 

Thus Robertson goes on to a discussion of Indian social 
forms and religion, and comes finally to his analysis of the 
savage character. He insists, at the beginning, that all men 
are born alike, that their development depends almost entirely 
on the stage of society in which they are born and on the 
environment in which that society finds itself. Hence the In- 
dian’s moral, political, and religious state can be accounted for 
wholly by referring to the hard life which he must lead. He 
has little need for political wisdom; he is a rover; his domestic 
feelings are relatively unrefined. Since he is interested only in 
the arts of hunting and warfare, he over-refines them and thus 
becomes a crafty practicer of what are for Europeans artifice 
and duplicity. 

These last qualities can be classed as vices of savage society. 
Yet there are certain concomitant virtues: a devotion to free- 
dom and independence; an unusual freedom and exuberance of 
speech and manner that makes for eloquence; perseverance, 
dignity, and implacibility; heroism and bravery in war; and a 
devotion to the tribe—if only as an instrument of warfare and 
revenge. 

Hence the happiness of the Indian, of the savage, is the 
happiness of savage life and carries with it the unhappiness of 
that life: 

. The rude Americans, fond of their own pursuits, and satisfied with 
their own lot, are equally unable to comprehend the intention or 
utility of the various accommodations, which in more polished 
society are deemed essential to the comfort of life. Far from com- 
plaining of their own situation, or viewing that of men in a more 
improved state with admiration or envy, they regard themselves 
as the standard of excellence, as beings the best entitled, as well as 
the most perfectly qualified, to enjoy real happiness. Unaccus- 
tomed to any restraint upon their will or their actions, they behold 
with amazement the inequality of rank, and the subordination 
which takes place in civilized life, and consider the voluntary sub- 
mission of one man to another as a renunciation, no less base than 
unaccountable, of the first distinctions of humanity. Void of fore- 
sight, as well as free from care themselves, they wonder at the 
anxious precautions, the unceasing industry, the complicated 
arrangements of Europeans, in guarding against distant evils, or 
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providing for future wants; and they often exclaim against their 
preposterous folly, in thus multiplying the troubles and increasing 
the labour of life.‘* 


If there is between the lines of Robertson’s rhetoric a hint 
of admiration for the savage state, still he is emphasizing only 
certain pleasing aspects of that state. He never evaluates it 
as though it did not carry with it various unpleasing aspects. 
He sees in the end that the savage can want only his life, for his 
wants have been fixed by his society and his environment. 
With the other Scottish writers, he sees that the savage is at 
once noble and ignoble—as the civilized man is at once noble 
and ignoble. But he never doubts that the sum total of 
civilized virtues far outweighs that of primitive virtues. Behind 
his study of the Indian there lies the solid, civilized conviction 
that whatever great things can be accomplished only by man 
in an uncivilized or semi-civilized state, far more great things 
can be accomplished only by man in a highly civilized state. 
It is, once more, a matter of eighteenth-century cultural 
relativity. 





4 


It is against the background of such conjectural and semi- 
conjectural histories as I have discussed that the Scottish 
dissertations on original genius, primitive poetry, and Ossian 
and Homer as primitive poets must be studied. Miss Whitney 
has well indicated the details of such theories, and I shall 
confine myself here to placing them in relation to that back- 
ground. 


Whereas those men who examined society as a whole did 
not find it necessary to make broadly explicit their relativistic 
evaluations of primitive and civilized life, those men who wrote 
specifically on the virtues of what were taken to be primitive 
poets and poetry were at times constrained to make explicit 
disclaimers of any longing for primitive life. Thus as early as 
1735, the man who Miss Whitney has shown was the intel- 
lectual father of the Scottish primitivists, Thomas Blackwell, 
in his Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer, takes such 
a position. Endeavoring to account for the greatness of Homer 
in terms of his living in a semi-barbarous heroic age, Blackwell 


17 Robertson, Works (London, 1824), 9. 94-95. 
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is forced to the conclusion that civilized life cannot produce 
such great poetry as Homer’s. “ For,” as he writes, “ Peace, 
Harmony and good Order, which make the happiness of a 
People, are the Bane of a Poem that subsists by Wonder and 
Surprize.” Then he continues: 

It is thus that a Peoples Felicity clips the Wings of their Verse: 
It affords few Materials for Admiration or Pity; and tho’ the 
Pleasure arising from a Taste of the sublimer kinds of Writing, may 
make your Lordship [the Enquiry is addressed to an unnamed 
Lord] regret the Silence of the Muses, yet I am persuaded that you 
will join in the Wish, That we may never be a proper Subject of 
an Herioc poem."* 

Heroic manners, heroic life, and heroic language—these pro- 
duced heroic poetry. And we have given that poetry up for 
the peace and order of civilization. 


The problem of evaluating non-civilized poetry is approached 
from a somewhat different angle by John Ogilvie, in his Essay 
on the Lyric Poetry of the Ancients (1762). Odgilvie finds, 
insofar as lyric poetry is concerned, that the poets of ancient 
pastoral society “in which men generally lived on the footing 
of equality, and followed the dictates of understanding uncul- 
tivated by Art ’—he does not discuss barbarous, savage so- 
ciety—produced far better eclogues than could the poets of 
advanced, civilized society: 

Though we must acknowledge, that the poetic representations 
of a golden age are chimerical, and that descriptions of this kind 
were not always measured by the standard of truth; yet it must be 
allowed at the same time, that at a period when Manners were 
uniform and natural, the Eclogue, whose principal excellence lies 
in exhibiting simple and lively pictures of common objects and 
common characters, was brought at once to a state of greater per- 
fection by the persons who introduced it, than it could have arrived 
at in a more improved and enlightened aera.’® 
And having said this, Ogilvie proceeds to demonstrate that “ a 
more improved and enlightened aera” has produced a more 
refined kind of poem, the lyric—shaped by criticism and the 
rules, correct if not fervent. 

19 An Essay on the Lyric Poetry of the Ancients, in Poems on Several Subjects 


(London, 1762), pp. Xii-xiii. 
18 An Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer (London, 1735), pp. 27-28. 
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If Ogilvie has only a tangential significance here and if his 
Essay is interesting primarily because it furnishes more evi- 
dence of the relativistic approach among the Scottish writers, 
William Duff's Essay on Original Genius (1767) returns us to 
the notion of the poet as great because primitive. In Section V 
of the Essay Duff demonstrates “ That Original Poetic Genius 
will in general be displayed at its utmost Vigour in the Early 
and Uncultivated Periods of Society which are peculiarly 
favourable to it; and that it will seldom appear in a very high 
Degree in Cultivated Life.” The case in point is Homer. And 
Duff's proofs are few and simple: In a savage state all things 
seem novel to the poet: hence his imagination can “ spon- 
taneously express its vivid ideas in bold and glowing meta- 
phors, in sublime animated and picturesque descriptions.” The 
simplicity and uniformity of manners in such a period makes 
all human experience available to the poet. Freed from the 
rules and restraints of criticism, the poet will have nothing to 
do but poetize. 

All this is very well. But Duff seems to fear that he has 
gone too far, that he perhaps has not made it sufficiently clear 
that he is describing only one 





the best—aspect of savage life: 


When we consider learning and critical knowledge as unfavourable 
to original Poetry, we hope we shall not be accused of pleading the 
cause of ignorance, rusticity, and barbarism; any more than when 
we speak of the happy influence of the simple uncultivated periods 
of society on the productions of the above-mentioned art, we shall 
be supposed to prefer those rude and artless ages to a highly 
civilized life. The effects of Literature and Criticism in the im- 
provement of all the sciences and all the arts, excepting Poetry 
alone; and the advantages of a state of civilization, in augmenting 
and refining the pleasures of social life, are too obvious to require 
to be pointed out. We are at present only concerned to examine 
the effects of Learning and Critical Knowledge on original Poetry, 
the want of which we affirm to be one of the principal causes of 
this art’s being carried to its highest perfection in the first unculti- 
vated periods of human society.*° 


And having made himself clear, Duff goes on to discuss learn- 
ing, which can improve men intellectually and socially—but 
not poetically.** 

2° Essay, Second Edition (London, 1767), pp. 273-274. 

*1 This same position in reference to Homer in particular is taken by Robert 
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Considered in relation to such writings on original genius, 
savage poetry, and Homer as primitive poet, the extravagances 
of a Macpherson and a Blair become more comprehendible. 
Although there is in none of their critical disquisitions on the 
Ossianic poems any comparison of the virtues of primitive and 
civilized life or any specific disclaimer of finding primitive life 
something greatly to be desired—still those disquisitions seem 
to imply such a comparison and such a disclaimer. Blair, for 
example, in his Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian 
(1763) accounts for the superiority of primitive poetry in the 
usual manner: 


In the infancy of societies, men live scattered and dispersed, in 
the midst of solitary rural scenes, where the beauties of nature are 
their chief entertainment. They meet with many objects, to them 
new and strange; their wonder and surprize are frequently excited; 
and by the sudden changes of fortune occurring in their unsettled 
state of life, their passions are raised to the utmost. Their pas- 
sions have nothing to restrain them; their imagination has nothing 
to check it. They display themselves to one another without dis- 
guise; and converse and act in the uncovered simplicity of nature. 
As their feelings are strong, so their language, of itself, assumes a 
poetical turn. Prone to exaggerate, they describe every thing in 
the strongest colours; which of course renders their speech pic- 
turesque and figurative. Figurative language owes its rise chiefly 
to two causes; to the want of proper names for objects, and to the 
influence of imagination and passion over the form of expression. 
Both these causes concurr in the infancy of society. Figures are 
commonly considered as artificial modes of speech, devised by 
orators and poets, after the world had advanced to a refined state. 
The contrary of this is the truth. Men never have used so many 
figures of style, as in those rude ages, when, besides the power of a 
warm imagination to suggest lively images, the want of proper and 
precise terms for the ideas they would express, obliged them to 
have recourse to circumlocution, metaphor, comparison, and all 
those substituted forms of expression, which give a poetical air to 
language. An American chief at this day, harangues at the head 
of his tribe, in a more bold metaphorical style, than a modern 
European would adventure to use in an Epic poem. 

In the progress of society, the genius and manners of men 

undergo a change more favourable to accuracy than to sprightliness 
and sublimity. .. .” 
Wood—not a member of the Scottish group—in his Essay on the Genius and 
Writings of Homer (first published in 1767 and expanded and republished in 1769 
and 1775). See ed. 1775, particularly pp. 143-180, 245, and 280. 

22 Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian (London, 1763), pp. 2-8. Cf. 
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And so Blair writes on, coming at last to a discussion of the 
semi-barbaric heroic age in which the Ossianic poems were 
written and to a lengthy comparison of Homer, Ossian, their 
poems, and their times.** The Critical Dissertation, with its 
implicitly relativistic point of view, is of a piece with the con- 
jectural histories of Ferguson, Gregory, and Dunbar and with 
the critical writings of Duff and the others. 


~ 


o 


It must be noted, however, that it was possible for the writer 
of conjectural history to find nothing good in primitive society. 
Lord Monboddo, David Hume, Adam Smith, Lord Kames, and 
later Dugald Stewart—none of these seems to have wanted to 
give any praise to the savage and his life. They submit what 
amounts to a minority report—a report which perhaps points 
up the ideas and conjectures of the majority. 

Professor Lovejoy has treated Monboddo in great detail, 
indicating that his views were at most “ retrospectivist.” ** It 
might be added here, nonetheless, that Monboddo finds Homer 
to be highly civilized, simply because he finds Homer’s language 
to be language par excellence—such a language as no barbarous 
age could have produced.*° 

Hume and Smith both insist on the rudeness and brutality of 
primitive man. Hume finds primitive religion particularly re- 
volting, although he is unable to find civilized religion much 
more logically satisfying.** And in discussing the authenticity 
of the Ossianic poems, he finds it impossible to believe that the 
savage Celts could produce “any poetry, except, perhaps, a 
miserable song or ballad, in praise of their own chieftain, or to 
the disparagement of his rivals.” ** Smith too finds the savage 
to be ignorant and superstitious, terrified by natural phe- 
nomena: “... unprotected by the laws of society, exposed, 


Macpherson’s introductory “ dissertations” to Fingal (London, 1762), particularly 
pp. x-xv; and to Temora (London, 1763), particularly pp. xii and xvi-xvii. 

*8 Ibid., pp. 16-17, 22-23. 

*4 Arthur O. Lovejoy, ‘“ Monboddo and Rousseau,” MP, 30 (1932-1933) . 275-296. 

*5 Of the Origin and Progress of Language, 4 (Edinburgh, 1787) . 1-58. 

°° The Natural History of Religion, in Philosophical Works, ed. Green and Grose 
(London, 1875), 4. 309-363. See particularly p. 312. 

*7 Of the Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems, ibid., 4. 424. 
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defenceless, he feels his weakness upon all occasions, his 
strength and security upon none.” ** 

Lord Kames’ Sketches of the History of Man (1774) is the 
loudest of these minority reports. Replying to Ferguson, 
Kames refuses to find any good in the North American Indian 
and very little in what he terms “ our [savage] European fore- 
fathers.” Indeed, he insists that the Indian, pusillanimous, 
beardless, and under-sexed, is of a separately created species.”° 

Of more immediate significance, however, are Kames’ re- 
marks on the vexing problem of original genius and primitive 
poetry. He opposes the idea of the superiority of the savage 
to the civilized imagination: 

During the infaney of taste, imagination is suffered to roam, as 
in sleep, without control: Wonder is the passion of savages and 
of rustics; to raise which, nothing is necessary but to invent 
giants and magicians, fairy-land and inchantment. The earliest 
exploits recorded of warlike nations, are giants mowing down whole 
armies, and little men overcoming giants, witness Joannes Magnus, 
Torseus, and other Scandanavian writers. Hence the absurd 
romances that delighted the world for ages, which are now fallen 
into contempt every where.*° 
And Kames refuses to call Homer a bard “in the original 
sense.” “' Moreover, he insists that Homer, who he admits is a 
great writer in spite of his numerous faults, is great because 
he has far outstripped his savage contemporaries: “In a word, 
Homer was a blazing star, and more to be admired because he 
blazed in an obscure age.” *? And finally, in Kames’ Elements 
of Criticism (1762) there is not a word on original genius or on 
Homer or Ossian as original geniuses. 

Once more it is Dugald Stewart, in 1810 looking back over 
the flowering of the conjectural history, who well sums up this 
anti-primitivistic view. In a philosophical essay on the rela- 
tionship between the intellect and taste, he objects to a doctrine 
which has been commonly, or rather universally, taught of late; 
according to which, imagination is represented as in its state of 
highest perfection, in those rude periods of society, when the 
faculties shoot up wild and free. If imagination require culture 

*8 The Principles which Lead and Direct Philosophical Enquiries: Illustrated by 
the History of Astronomy, in Works, ed. Black and Hutton (London, 1811), 5. 85. 

°° Sketches of the History of Man (Edinburgh, 1774), 1. 1-35; 2. 70-98. 

° Ibid.. 1. 107. *1 Tbid., 1. 122. ** Ibid., 1. 150 
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for its development; and if, in the mind of an individual, it may 
be rendered more vigorous and luxuriant when subjected to the 
discipline of reason and good sense, what account (it may be 
asked) shall we give of those figurative strains of oratory which 
have been quoted from the harangues of American Indians; and 
of those relics of the poetry of rude nations, which it is the pride of 
human genius, in its state of greatest refinement, to study and to 
imitate? 

Stewart has his answer ready. There is no genuinely “ culti- 
vated imagination ” among savages; they do not create beauty 
for the sake of enjoying it. 

Their diction is, indeed, highly metaphorical; but the metaphors 
they employ are either the unavoidable consequences of an imper- 
fect language, or are inspired by the mechanical impulse of passion. 
In both instances, imagination operates to a certain degree; but in 
neither is imagination the primary cause of the effect, inasmuch 
as in the one, it is excited by passion, and in the other, called forth 
by the pressure of necessity. 

Hence, the eloquence of savages 

is the natural offspring of passion impatient to give vent to its 
feelings, and struggling with the restraints of a scanty vocabulary; 
and it implies none of those inventive powers which are displayed 
in the creation of characters, of situations, of events, of ideal 
scenery;—none of the powers, in short, which form the distin- 
guishing attributes of Poetical Genius. 


Thus Stewart does away with the savage as poet.** 


6 


Nevertheless Stewart’s is only part of a distinctly minority 
view. What are most important are the writings of those men 
who were able to square the idea of savage virtues and the 
greatness of savage poetry with the obvious superiority of life 
in a highly civilized society. Thus these latter men—from 
Blackwell through Robertson—are primitivists in only a very 
limited sense. It was their writing from a relativistic, historical 
point of view which enabled them to account for primitive 
nobility and Homer and Ossian and which at the same time 
enabled them satisfactorily to explain just why they could not 


33. Qn the Culture of Certain Intellectual Elements Connected with the First 
Elements of Taste, in Collected Works (Edinburgh, 1854), 10. 398-401. 
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have great heroes and great poets in their time. Further, they 
were enabled to explain why they would not want such heroes 
and such poets. For the writers of conjectural history tried 
to see a given period of sccial evolution as a whole, for good 
and for bad. And Homer was good—even as the superstition, 
hard living, and warfare in which he flourished were bad. 

Perhaps all this is most significant as another aspect of the 
romantic proclivities of an essentially conservative, self-satis- 
fied eighteenth-century society. For men could be enthusiastic 
about savage life and savage poetry and still not have to go so 
far as to make themselves uncomfortable. A single romantic 
tendency—an interest in the far away and simple—somehow 
fitted into a neo-classic life-view and thus became safely non- 
romantic. Moreover, when the eighteenth-century Scot had 
faced the fact that he could be neither noble savage nor great 
poet, what had he lost? Precious little, one suspects. For 
there were for him things far more important than these. For 
him poetry was a side issue, a gentleman’s game; the poet of 
his day was never a prophet. And philosophy was more im- 
portant than courage and daring. Most important, the men 
who studied the savage poet, his society, and his virtues were 
writing history (albeit conjectural history), not poetry. 

In spite of the conclusions of the Scottish writers, the noble 
savage qua noble savage continued to fascinate late eighteenth- 
and early nineteenth-century writers. Here Scottish cultural 
relativity and all it implied went by the boards, and the primi- 
tive shone forth in all his pristine glory. But the notion that 
great poetry could not be produced in a highly civilized society 
was to be taken over in its entirety by two writers—two 
eminently civilized writers—at least. Peacock’s Four Ages of 
Poetry (1820) and Macaulay’s essay on Milton (1825) are 
both built on this idea and both very likely reflect it as de- 
veloped by the Scottish writers. This, however, is not very 
much, nor is it particularly significant in the history of primi- 
tivism. In the end, the Scottish conjectural histories, critical 
disquisitions on original genius and geniuses, and the cultural 
relativity out of which they develop—all mark only one more 
attempt to explain away, to take out of the realm of practical 
living, man’s interest in his potentially simpler self. 
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ROMANTIC BARDS AND METAPHYSICAL 
REVIEWERS 


+ By Ricnarp H. Focie 


The reputations of all the English Romantic poets, and of 
Shelley in particular, have been vigorously attacked by an 
influential coterie of modern critics: the “ New” Critics, as 
John Crowe Ransom has called them. They are too powerful 
to be ignored. They command respect because of their serious- 
ness and their undoubted regard for the estate of poetry. They 
have, I think, succeeded in damaging Shelley seriously in the 
minds even of intelligent readers.’ The time seems ripe, there- 
fore, for a detailed defence against their charges, lest the case 
be thought to have gone by default.’ Since their attack has 
been in the main centered upon Romantic and especially Shel- 
leyan imagery, I am accordingly devoting this article to an 
examination of this particular aspect of the controversy. In 
order to do so, however, it will be necessary first to give some 
account of the nature and development of the imaginal doc- 
trine of the New Critics, so as to make clear the issues at stake. 
For the present purpose the men chiefly to be considered are 
T. S. Eliot, John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, F. R. Leavis, 
and Cleanth Brooks, with I. A. Richards indirectly figuring in 
the movement insofar as he furnishes the bases of its theory.’ 

The attitude of the New Critics toward the Romantics and 
toward Shelley is foreshadowed in T. E. Hulme’s tentative but 
highly significant “ Romanticism and Classicism,” * an opening 


*“ With the ascendancy of T. S. Eliot, the Elizabethan dramatists have come 
back into fashion, and the nineteenth-century poets gone out. ... It is as much 
as one’s life is worth nowadays, among young people, to say an approving 
word for Shelley or a dubious one about Donne” (Edmund Wilson, Azel’s Castle 
{New York and London, 1942], pp. 116-117). 

2 Mr. Darrell Abel has recently provided an excellent defence against the new 
Criticism from a different point from that of the present writer (“ Intellectual 
Criticism,” The American Scholar 12 [Winter, 1943]. 414-428). See also Cleanth 
Brooks’ reply, “The New Criticism: a Brief for the Defense,” The American 
Scholar 138 (Summer, 1944) . 285-295. 

8 William Empson’s Seven Types of Ambiguity (London, 1930), although an 
important document of the New Criticism, has little applicability to this discussion. 

‘ Speculations (London and New York, 1924). pp. 113-140. 
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gun against the English poets of the early nineteenth century. 
Hulme considers the essence of Romanticism to be the Rous- 
seauistic belief that man is good, and a creature of infinite 
possibilities.” This belief obviates the necessity of formal re- 
ligion, the faith in the existence of a Supernatural Being. Belief 
in God, however, is in Hulme’s view deeply ingrained in human 
nature. If it is abandoned, there must be some kind of com- 
pensating substitution. What happens in Romanticism, then, 
is this: 

You don’t believe in Heaven, so you begin to believe in a Heaven 
on earth. In other words, you get romanticism. The concepts 
that are right and proper in their own sphere are spread over, and 
so mess up, falsify and blur the clear outlines of human experience. 
It is like pouring a pot of treacle over the dinner table. Roman- 
ticism then, and this is the best definition I can give of it, is spilt 
religion.® 


The Romantic is always talking about the infinite, because 
he believes that man is infinite, and this leads to extravagance 
of speech and empty rhetoric. In contrast, the classic has his 
feet always on the ground; he is faithful to “ the concept of a 
limit.””7 Romantic poetry, thinks Hulme, is for this reason 
at last on the point of death, and a very good thing, too. But 
while romantic verse has passed away, the attitude of mind 
which demands romantic qualities in verse lives on. 


I object [he says] even to the best of the romantics. I object 
still more to the receptive attitude. I object to the sloppiness 
which doesn’t consider that a poem is a poem unless it is moaning 
or whining about something or other. I always think in this con- 
nection of the last line of a poem of John Webster’s which ends 
with a request I cordially endorse: 

‘End your moan and come away.’ 
The thing has got so bad now that a poem which is all dry and 
hard, a properly classical poem, would not be considered poetry 
at all.® 


Luckily, however, Romanticism is dying, to be succeeded by 
“a period of dry, hard, classical verse.” * In preparation for 


5 Tbid., p. 116. * Ibid., p. 119. ® Ibid., p. 133. 
® Ibid., p. 118. § Ibid., p. 126. 
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this Hulme suggests a new aesthetic and theory of imagery. 
Aesthetic pleasure, in his opinion, lies in the communication 
of experience; and poetry, which is a “ visual, concrete” lan- 
guage, “ a compromise for a language of intuition which would 
hand over sensations bodily,” is the ideal vehicle for this 
communication. In this fact is the sufficient justification for 
poetry.”° 

In this account there are several points of special signifi- 
cance. First to be noticed is the sweeping contemptuousness 
of Hulme’s attitude toward Romanticism. He formulates an 
extremely narrow and rigid definition, epigrammatiec and 
denunciatory to the detriment of candour. Although at the 
outset he warns the reader that he is using the terms “* Roman- 
ticism ” and “ Classicism” in a limited and special sense, he 
permits them throughout his essay to assume a general signifi- 
cance. He confesses that there are other things in the poetry 
of the Romantics besides the qualities which he condemns," 
but the general effect of his remarks is implicitly damaging to 
the men themselves.” 

Of interest, too, is his assertion that the justification of 
poetry lies in its accurate delineation of things and experiences, 
which it is able to do because it speaks a visual, concrete lan- 
guage, almost a substitute for the intuition of the things and 
experiences themselves. There is the germ here of a theory 
of poetry as knowledge, which as formulated by Hulme one 
need not be very far gone in idealism to protest against. In 
the first place, he assumes that all sensory images are visual: ' 
an assumption obviously false. Second, and more important, 
such a view as this deprives poetry of its significance and indi- 
viduality. If poetry is a substitute for consciousness itself, by 
which we intuit things and experiences, what reason is there 
for reading it? It can in that case only do poorly what we 
ourselves can do supremely well. A word is not, after all, 
equivalent to a thing. 


1° Tbid., pp. 134-136. 

14“ When I say that I dislike the romantics, I dissociate two things: the part 
of them in which they resemble all the great pocts, and the part in which they 
differ and which gives them their character as romantics” (ibid., p. 124). 

12 Elsewhere he speaks slightingly of “ genteel poetry like Shelley’s” (Notes on 
Language and Style [Seattle, Wash., 1930], p. 12). 

18 Fach word must be an image seen, not a counter” (ibid.). 
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The implications of this theory of imagery are that poetry 
ought to occupy itself with objects, and that the nature of 
these objects does not really matter, at any rate qualitatively. 
Practically, they should be small, with definite limits, so as to 
present the minimum of difficulty to perception. Hulme pre- 
dicts that the new poetry will be “ cheerful, dry and sophisti- 
cated,” ** in keeping with the finite quality of its subject 
matter. 

It is noticeable that Hulme’s distaste for Romanticism is in 
some measure due to what he regards as its Monism.” The 
classicist will be dualistic; he will not seek to impose a factitious 
unity upon the natural world. In the brilliant series of de- 
tached aphorisms collected under the name of “ Cinders” he 
declares that there is no comprehensive scheme of the cosmos, 
that all is flux, and that “ only in the fact of consciousness is 
there a unity of the world.” Elsewhere he divides the world 
into two parts: “ cinders,” and “the part built up.” *® Taken 
together with his explicit utterances upon imagery, these pro- 
nouncements suggest, I believe, an artistic preoccupation with 
the single image and a relative indifference to the unity of the 
whole, in keeping with his general Weltanschauung. 


2 


Hulme expresses for the first time in English an attitude and 
a set of beliefs about Romanticism, poetry, and imagery which 
becomes part and parcel of the work of his successors. His 
ideas recur in a greater or less degree in the criticism of all of 
them. His attitude toward the Romantics, for example, his 
love of definiteness and concreteness in imagery, and his desire 
for “a period of dry, hard, classical verse,” are all apparent in 
the essays of T. S. Eliot.”’ 


14 Romanticism and Classicism,” op. cit., p. 137. 

18 At this date it seems needless to protest at length against the arbitrariness of 
Hulme’s definition of Romanticism. For an antidote one need only refer to such 
work as A. O. Lovejoy’s “On the Discrimination of Romanticisms,” PMLA 39 
(1924) . 229-253. 

16 Speculations, pp. 220-222. 

17 For a discussion of the literary relationship between Hulme and Eliot see 
F. O. Matthiesen, The Achievement of T. S. Eliot (London, 1939), pp. 56, 70. 
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Hulme’s attitude is faithfully reproduced in Eliot’s superbly 
supercilious judgment upon Romanticism: 


... the only cure for Romanticism is to analyze it. What is 
permanent and good in Romanticism is curiosity . . . a curiosity 
which recognizes that any life, if accurately and profoundly pene- 
trated, is interesting and always strange. Romanticism is a short 
cut to the strangeness without the reality, and it leads its disciples 
only back upon themselves . . . there may be a good deal to be said 
for Romanticism in life, there is no place for it in letters.*® 


In Eliot is the same narrowness of definition, the same epi- 
grammatic brilliance, the same over-awing certainty that one 
finds in Hulme. So confident is the tone, so nervous and close- 
packed the expression, that one is inclined to take this state- 
ment for more than it is. Actually it is a definition in a 
vacuum, without referents; what, where, and how extensive is 
the Romanticism of which Eliot is thinking? 

Eliot’s liking for hard precision and concreteness in imagery 
is evident in his doctrine of “ the objective correlative,” ‘® and 
in such a comparison as he makes between Morris’s “ The 
Nymph’s Song to Hylas ” and Marvell’s “ The Nymph and the 
Fawn ”: “the effect of Morris’s charming poem depends upon 
the mistiness of the feeling and the vagueness of its object; the 
effect of Marvell’s upon its bright, hard, precision. ... A 
curious result of the comparison of Morris’s poem with Mar- 
vell’s is that the former, though it appears to be more serious, is 
found to be the slighter. ...” ”° 

Akin to Hulme’s demand for poetry which shall be “ cheer- 
ful, dry, and sophisticated ” is Eliot’s defence of wit, a quality 
without which he deems poetry incomplete. “ It involves, prob- 
ably, a recognition, implicit in the expression of every experi- 
ence, of other kinds of experience which are possible, which we 
find as clearly in the greatest as in poets like Marvell.” Wit 
furnishes an “ internal equilibrium” not to be found in the 


18 The Sacred Wood (London, 1920), pp. 31-32. 

19 The only way of expressing emotion in the form of art is by finding an 
objective correlative; in other words, a set of objects, a situation, a chain of 
events which shall be the formula of that particular emotion; such that when the 
external facts, which must terminate in sensory experience, are given, the emotion 
is immediately evoked” (ibid. p. 100). For a more extensive exposition see 
Matthiesen, op. cit., pp. 55-80. 

2° Homage to John Dryden (London, 1927), p. 41. 
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poets after the seventeenth century; particularly not to be 
found in the great romantics.”? 

Eliot’s greatest contribution to the New Criticism, “ the 
unified sensibility,” is, however, a complete departure from the 
ideas of Hulme. In his important essay on “ The Metaphysical 
Poets ” Eliot suggested a view of literary history and a criterion 
for poetry which were later extended and systematized by 
others. The metaphysical poets of the seventeenth century, 
along with many of the late Elizabethan and Jacobean drama- 
tists, possessed a unity of sensibility, “a mechanism of sensi- 
bility which could devour any kind of experience.” Through 
the influence of two powerful poets, Milton and Dryden, this 
unity was lost.” The metaphysicals, however, were in the 
direct current of English poetry, not those who followed. 
Judged by this standard of sensibility, the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries were found wanting. Thought and feeling 
were separated. “ The poets revolted against the ratiocinative, 
the descriptive; they thought and felt by fits, unbalanced; they 
reflected.” ** To a poet like Donne, however, “ A thought... 
was an experience; it modified his sensibility.” 

At this point Eliot proposes a definition of the proper psy- 
chology for the poet which we find reflected again and again in 
later critics: 

When a poet’s mind is properly equipped for its work, it is con- 
stantly amalgamating disparate experience; the ordinary man’s ex- 
perience is chaotic, irregular, fragmentary. The latter falls in love, 
or reads Spinoza, and these two experiences have nothing to do 
with each other, or with the noise of the typewriter or the smell of 
cooking; in the mind of the poet these experiences are always 
forming new wholes.** 


Closely allied to this statement is his shrewd remark on John- 
son’s condemnation of the metaphysical poets for “ yoking the 
most heterogeneous ideas by violence together.” 


The force of this impeachment [says Eliot] lies in the failure of 


*1 Tbid., pp. 45-46. 

*° Ibid., p. 30. 

*3 Tbid.. p. 31. I do not know what relationship exists between Eliot’s essay 
and Basil Willey’s The Seventeenth Century Background (London, 1924), in which 
substantially the same notion is presented in far greater detail. 


*4 Tbid., p. 30. 
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the conjunction, the fact that often the ideas are yoked but not 
united. ... But a degree of heterogeneity of material compelled 
into unity 1s omnipresent in poetry.*® 


Akin to this remark, with its emphasis upon heterogeneity, is 
his observation about the probable nature of the poetry of 
the future. This poetry, in his opinion, will be difficult and 
complex: 


Our civilization comprehends great variety and complexity, and 
this variety and complexity, playing upon a refined sensibility, 
must become more and more comprehensive, more allusive, more 
indirect, in order to force, to dislocate if necessary, language into 
his meaning.”° 


It is to be assumed, on the strength of these quotations, that 
good poetic imagery is likely to be heterogeneous in material, 
comprehensive, and difficult, but unified by the amalgamating 
power of the poet’s mind. 

Mr. Eliot offers for what they are worth a series of acute 
but tentative and isolated generalizations, ungrounded in sys- 
tematic theory and unsupported by real evidence. The notion 
of a “ unified sensibility ” is attractive, but wholly mythical, at 
least in the terms in which it is presented. On the one hand, 
how is the “ unified sensibility ” of the poet to be differentiated 
from the unification of experience which, as Hulme noted, we 
are all able to achieve through the simple fact of consciousness? 
And in what way does this unity appear in poetic imagery? 
“In Chapman especially,” Eliot declares, “there is a direct 
sensuous apprehension of thought, or a recreation of thought 
into feeling, which is exactly what we find in Donne.” ** This 
seems unjustified without further elucidation, which Eliot does 
not provide. How does one apprehend thought sensuously? 
Or how recreate thought into feeling? This is a unification 
which goes too fast, for it has no regard for the separate 
identity of the constituent parts to be unified. The passage 
from Chapman which glosses this statement does nothing to 
clarify it: 


*5 Ibid., p. 26. 
** Tid. p92. 
*7 Ibid., p. 29. 
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in this one thing, all the discipline 
Of manners and of manhood is contained; 
A man to join himself with th’ Universe. 
In his main sway, and make in all things fit 
One with that All, and go on, round as it; 
Not plucking from the whole his wretched part, 
And into straits, or into nought revert, 
Wishing the complete Universe might be 
Subject to such a rag of it as he; 
But to consider great Necessity.?* 


Chapman’s lines vigorously express an abstract idea; but to 
call them sensuous is to follow the example of Eliot’s poet, who 
forces and dislocates language into his meaning. Far from 
being unified, the imagery of these verses is “ short-circuited.” 
Chapman permits his comparisons to drop when they have 
served their purpose, not troubling himself with the design of 
the whole. ‘“ Not plucking from the whole his wretched part, 
And into straits, or into nought revert ”: this is a dismal com- 
bination of abstract and concrete elements to be praised by 
the lover of concreteness and the inventor of the “ objective 
correlative.” The sole unifying agent is prosaically conceptual; 
one follows the meaning, but not because of the imagery. 

Mr. Eliot’s apologia for the metaphysical poets performed a 
valuable service to readers of poetry in helping to return to 
favor a group which had suffered long and undeserved neglect. 
Unfortunately, in so doing he suggests a whole aesthetic and 
theory of literary history, dangerously narrow and intolerant 
in its implications if taken literally. The breadth of outlook 
which he advocates for poetry he rigidly excludes from his 
criticism. And his stimulating but tentative pronouncements 
harden into dogma as the New Criticism proceeds. 

The doctrine of poetry and of imagery which in Eliot ap- 
pears as “unified sensibility ” or “heterogeneity of material 
compelled into unity by the operation of the poet’s mind” is 
more elaborately formulated by I. A. Richards, upon whose 
work most of the New Critics draw heavily. Professor Richards 
divides poetry into “ Synthetic ” and “ Exclusive,” a classifica- 
tion roughly correspondent to the “ unified” and “ divided ” 
sensibility of Eliot. In Synthetic Poetry there is an “ equi- 


28 Quoted from Eliot, loc. cit. 
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librium of opposed impulses, which we suspect to be the ground- 
plan of the most valuable aesthetic responses.” The distinc- 
tion between Exclusive and Synthetic Poetry is as follows: 


A poem of the first group is built out of sets of impulses which run 
parallel, which have the same direction. In a poem of the second 
group the most obvious feature is the extraordinary heterogeneity 
of the distinguishable impulses. But they are more than hetero- 
geneous, they are opposed. They are such that in ordinary, non- 
poetic, non-imaginative experience, one or other set would be 
suppressed to give as it might appear freer development to the 
others.?° 


From this distinction Richards evolves his theory of Irony. To 
him Exclusive Poetry is sentimental poetry, incomplete in its 
view of life and open to attack by irony. Synthetic Poetry, 
being itself ironic, is invulnerable: 


Irony in this sense consists in the bringing in of the opposite; the 
complementary impulses; that is why poetry which is exposed to 
it is not of the highest order, and why irony itself is so constantly a 
characteristic of poetry which is.*° 


This principle of irony is apotheosized under the name of 
Synaesthesis as the ultimate aesthetic experience, as Beauty 
itself, in Foundations of Aesthetics. Synaesthesis is an equi- 
librium and harmony of various impulses, bringing into play 
all the faculties. By this equilibrium and harmony “ we are 
enabled to appreciate relationships in a way which would not 
be possible under normal circumstances. Through no other 
experience can the full richness and complexity of our environ- 
ment be realized.” * 

Richards, then elaborates a conception of poetry and of 
poetic imagery closely parallel to the more tentative and 
fragmentary notions of Eliot. Although he is not primarily 
interested in assaying by means of it the value of specific 
poets, his examples are so chosen as to be implicitly damaging 


*° Principles of Literary Criticism (New York and London, 1924), p. 250. 

*° Loc. cit. 

81C. K. Ogden, I. A. Richards, and James Wood, The Foundations of Aesthetics 
(London, 1925), p. 91. 
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to the Romantics, especially to Shelley. His views support the 
conception of English literary history proposed by Eliot. 

Richards’ Irony is frankly derivative from Coleridge’s theory 
of the Imagination,” in which opposite or discordant qualities 
are reconciled, a more than usual state of emotion is conjoined 
with more than usual order, and judgment and self-possession 
are combined with enthusiasm and feeling.** There is, how- 
ever, a significant difference of emphasis. Coleridge would 
reconcile opposites in an organic synthesis of emotion and 
order, judgment and feeling. In Richards the synthesizing 
elements are slighted, the discordant and opposing materials 
emphasized. It is the opposition and heterogeneity itself upon 
which his attention is focussed, and aside from a vague hint of 
“poetic and imaginative experience” the balancing and har- 
monizing is left to take care of itself. The reader is left with 
the notion that the important thing in poetic imagery is not 
the synthesizing into unity, but the discordance and hetero- 
geneity of the materials to be synthesized. Eliot, I think, has 
put his finger on the vital point in commenting upon Johnson’s 
criticism of the metaphysical poets. “ Heterogeneous ideas ” 
are often yoked without being united. 

The concept of Irony, or heterogeneity, or “ unified sensi- 
bility ” is the basic tenet of the New Criticism. Obviously it 
calls for complexity and heterogeneity of elements in poetic 
imagery. Richards’ theory of the infinite flexibility and variety 
of words according to their context and situation has had a like 
effect.“ Richards also, like Hulme and Eliot, prefers verse to 
be urbane, social, and easy in tone: a preference which has had 
its influence upon later critics. I believe that I do not distort 
his intention by saying that this urbanity of tone is with him a 
standard of judgment, and that it is very close to what Eliot 
means by “ wit.” It is closely linked with the theory of irony, 
in which harmony and calm result from an equilibrium of 
opposed elements. It implies a certain dandyism and imper- 
turbability, a refusal to be disturbed by inconvenient and 


7 


82 See Richards, Coleridge on Imagination (London, 1934). 

88 Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, ch. xiv. 

84 Richards’ theory of poetic language is systematically expounded in The 
Philosophy of Rhetoric (New York and London, 1936), and “The Interactions 
of Words,” in The Language of Poetry (Princeton, N. J., 1942). 
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excessive emotions. Like Eliot, Professor Richards finds this 
quality absent in the Romantics.” 

In the criticism of John Crowe Ransom and Allen Tate one 
finds the same general view of literary history as Eliot’s; the 
same love of complexity and heterogeneity in imagery as in 
Eliot and Richards; the same demand for dry urbanity of tone. 
One finds in them also, however, a preoccupation with form 
unexampled even in Eliot, an exclusive and intransigent aes- 
theticism. Poetry to them is an absolute substance, related to 
the affairs of the world only at several removes.** It “ finds 
its true usefulness in its perfect inutility.” *’ It is “ the art of 
apprehending and concentrating our experience in the mysteri- 
ous limitations of form.” ** The objective reality of poetry is 
in its formal qualities, which it is therefore the chief business 
of the critic to examine.*® Poetry, however, gives us the only 
complete knowledge of the world, “that unique and formed 
intelligence of the world of which man alone is capable.” *° 

To Ransom and Tate Romantic poetry is imperfect poetry 
because it attempts to communicate ideas,** because it employs 
mass language, the only effective means of communication, and 
because it is “ associationist ”” vaguely musical, cloudy, and 


“5 |. if there is any character in poetry that modern readers—who derive 


their ideas of it rather from the best known poems of Wordsworth, Shelley and 
Keats or from our contemporaries . . . are unprepared to encounter, it is this social, 
urbane, highly cultivated, self-confident, temperate and easy kind of humour” 
(Practical Criticism [London, 1930], p. 176). 

°°“ There is yet no general recognition of the possibility that an aesthetic effect 
may exist by itself... . But the modern poet is intensely concerned with this 
possibility. . . . He has performed a work of dissociation and purified his art” 
(Ransom, The World’s Body [New York and London, 1938], p. 59). 

*? Tate, Reactionary Essays (New York and London, 1936), p. 112. 

* foid., p. Xi. 

8° As literary critics we must first of all decide in what respect the literary 


work has a specific objectivity... . From my point of view the formal qualities 
of a poem are the focus of the specifically critical judgment. ... (Tate, Reason mm 
Madness [New York, 1941], p. 110.) 

*° Ibid., p. 19. Cf. Ransom, The World’s Body, p. 157. “. . . imagination is an 
organ of knowledge whose technique is images.” 

41°T am attacking here the fallacy of communication in poetry. ... It is no 
less a fallacy in the writing of poetry than of critical theory. ... I suppose one 


may say that it began to prosper after 1798; for on the whole nineteenth century 
English verse is a poetry of communication. The poets were trying to use verse 
to convey ideas and feelings that they secretly thought could be better conveyed 
by science” (Tate, Reason in Madness, p. 65). 


od 
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“pretty.” *? The best poetry, and the best imagery, is com- 
plex and ironic, “ metaphysical.” In the words of Tate, “The 
poet attains to a mastery over experience by facing its utmost 
implications. There is the clash of powerful opposites.” * 
Ransom speaks approvingly of the deliberate obscurity of 
Tate’s poem, “ Death of Little Boys ”; to him complexity is an 
absolute value.** A poem is “nothing short of a desperate, 
ontological or metaphysical manoeuvre.” * “The kind of 
poetry which interests us,” he declares, speaking as it were 
for the New Critics en masse, “is not the act of a child... 
but the act of a fallen mind, since ours too are fallen.” *® In 
other words, such a poetry must be ironic; world-weary, yet 
mocking at its own weariness. The antithesis of this is Roman- 
ticism. “ The poetry I am disparaging is . . . the poetry written 
by romantics, in a common sense of that term.” *7 Romantic 
poetry is also to be condemned because it is “ Platonic.” It is 
“ allegory, a discourse in things, but on the understanding that 
they are translatable at every point into ideas.” “ 

Applied specifically to the problem of poetic imagery, the 
theories of Ransom and Tate correspond approximately with 
the ideas of Hulme and Eliot, and in a lesser degree with those 
of I. A. Richards. They take over the attitude toward the 
Romantics, the doctrine of “ unified sensibility ” or “ irony,” 
with its corollary of heterogeneity of poetic materials, almost 
unaltered. Their view of Poetry as Knowledge is very close 
to Hulme’s “ poetry of things,” and Eliot’s “ objective correla- 
tive,” and is open to the same objections. Ransom, in com- 
menting upon Aristotle,*® declares, like Hulme, that the accu- 
rate description of things is enough for poetry; that the end of 
art is an infinite degree of particularity.*° He sees the diffi- 
culty, but deals with it in a fashion entirely inadequate. The 
realism of technique thus to be employed is not “ photo- 


*? Ransom, The World’s Body, p. 281. *° Ibid., p. viii. 

*® Reactionary Essays, p. 12. *? Tbid., p. ix. 

** The World’s Body, pp. 59-60. *® Tbid., p. 122. 

*° Ibid., p. 347. 4° Tbid., pp. 193-211. 

°° See F. X. Roellinger, ““ Two Theories of Poetry as Knowledge.” The Southern 
Review, 7 (Spring, 1942). 690-705. Roellinger raises the questions, how do we 
know that the particulars of poetry correspond to those of the world? And can 
the representation of particulars be called knowledge? 
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graphic,” but “ psychological.” The value and the distinction 
of the artistic process lie in the pains lavished by the artist 
upon technique.** But this technique, by Ransom’s account 
of it, is an isolated entity related neither to subject or object. 
He tells us nothing either of the consciousness of the artist by 
which the thing is perceived, or in what manner words are able 
to express the essential qualities of things. Tate is more cau- 
tious, less willing to commit himself. He goes no further than 
the statement that poetry is complete knowledge, knowledge 
of whole objects, unlike the limited knowledge offered us by 
the positivist sciences.* Beyond this essentially negative pro- 
nouncement he offers little. 

The basic flaw in the criticism of Ransom and Tate, in their 
approach specifically to Shelley, is its absolutism. They are 
well on their way toward transforming a set of interesting but 
essentially ungrounded and provisional insights, attitudes, and 
reactions into critical absolutes. They mistake their own specu- 
lations, often acute but always limited in validity, for truths 
of universal application. They establish categories, and these 
vategories suddenly become independent, fixed, and perma- 
nent.** They generalize with astounding haste. Like T. E. 
Hulme, they formulate a definition of Romanticism, for ex- 
ample, which they at first intend to be limited to a single 
context; but end by applying it indiscriminately to vast tracts 
of poetry and legions of poets. Consequently they are at their 
worst, in spite of their unprecedented emphasis on close read- 
ing, when they are dealing with the individual phenomenon 
of a poem by a poet to whom they are theoretically and 
temperamentally opposed, and who had the misfortune of being 
born in the wrong period. 


3 
Thus in the case of Shelley, the favorite whipping boy of the 


New Critics, the judge has already handed down a verdict of 
“ guilty ” before the trial begins. Mr. Eliot has condemned 


51 The World’s Body, pp. 208-209. 

52 Reason in Madness, pp. 60-61. Ransom goes so far as to assert that the 
imagery of poetry should be “true in the commonest sense of true: verifiable, 
based on observation ” (The World’s Body, p. 157). 

53 See Tate, ‘“ Three Types of Poetry,” Reactionary Essays; Ransom, “ A Note 
in Ontology,” The World’s Body. 
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him as immature in technique and ideas.** Professor Richards 
has cited a lyric of Shelley’s as an example of “ exclusionist 
poetry.” °° Therefore the critic proceeds not to judgment but 
to execution. Armed with his theory of imagery, he does not 
find it difficult to carry out the sentence. In such fashion as 
this Allen Tate comments upon the last stanza of “ When the 
Lamp is Shattered ”: 


We can have a multiple meaning through ambiguity, but we can- 
not have an incoherent structure of images. Shelley, in confusion, 
or carelessness, or haste, could not sustain the nest-bird metaphor 
and say all that he wished to say; so, in order to say it, he changed 
the figure and ruined the poem.*® 


The stanza in question runs thus: 


Its [Love’s] passions will rock thee, 

As the storms rock the ravens on high: 
Bright reason will mock thee, 

Like the sun from a wintry sky. 

From thy nest every rafter 

Will rot, and thine eagle home 

Leave thee naked to laughter, 

When leaves fall and cold winds come. 


Mr. Tate, a close critic, offers a line-by-line commentary. I 
shall follow his example, capping his comment as well as I can. 
The first line he dislikes. It “ communicates,” it is abstract, 
it relieves us of the “trouble of examining the particular in- 
stances.” This criticism is in keeping with his theory of poetry 
as knowledge, and with Eliot’s “ objective correlative,’ which 
hold that thought and emotion are subsidiary to the accurate 
presentation of concrete visual images. I would suggest, first, 
that the line does nothing of the kind. It is an integral part 
of the imagery of the stanza, being an element of the abstract- 
concrete alternation of the first four lines, and linked through 
“rock” to the imagery-pattern as a whole. It is not a “ topic 
sentence” to the stanza. Second, I think that Mr. Tate is 
here proposing a plan whereby the poet is relieved of all re- 
sponsibility to his reader; whereby he simply sets down a series 


5¢“ Shelley and Keats,” The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1933). 

55 Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 250. 

5° Reason in Madness, p. 97. 
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of private symbols without leaving a clue. Thus the reader is 
not aware of the context in which the symbols exist. Here I 
touch with some trepidation upon one of the basic tenets of 
the New Criticism; I am compelled to say, however, that its 
implications are absurd. If poetry exists to be read, there 
must be some means of contact between poet and reader. An 
aesthetic which makes a cult of unintelligibility is perverse. 

Mr. Tate proceeds to the objection that “ The ravens in the 
second line are eagles in the sixth.” This is in line with his 
interpretation of the stanza as an attempt to carry out the 
nest-bird metaphor, which it is not. The comment demon- 
strates what I must call a prosaic literalness of which I think 
Mr. Tate would not be guilty if he were judging a poet more 
to his liking. The ravens occur within a simile; Shelley has no 
intention of equating them absolutely either with “thee” or 
“thine eagle home.” The relation lies elsewhere. 

“TI pass over,” says Mr. Tate, “‘ Bright reason.’... Are 
we to suppose that other birds come by and mock the raven 
(eagle) , or are we to shift the field of imagery and see ‘ thee’ 
as a woman?” As Shelley has already shown by his simile in 
the previous line that “ thee ” is not a raven, this appears to be 
sheer wilful misreading. The critic, blinded by preconceived 
theory, refuses to see the real intention of the poet. Unless he 
is prepared to deny that similes are valid in poetry one hardly 
understands how he can fail to see the point. 

The stanza has a basic image—a blustering winter day— 
into which all single images fit perfectly: the storms rocking 
the ravens, “ Bright reason” mocking like the sun from a 
wintry sky, “thine eagle home” exposed to the winds and 
failing to furnish protection when it is needed, so that the 
dweller within is 





. . naked to laughter 
When leaves fall and cold winds come. 


But to Mr. Tate Shelley is guilty of permitting the reader to 
understand what he is saying and of using the imagery not for 
its own sake but in relation to the total meaning which he is 
striving to express. This imagery is no more detachable from 
the poem than the imagery, shall we say, of Bishop King’s 
Exequy, an approved example of the “ metaphysical ” mode. 
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F. R. Leavis also brings to Shelley the dogma of the New 
Critics, along with whatever unfavorable comment he can cull 
from the body of Shelley criticism. His remarks on the Ode to 
the West Wind, in particular, exemplify the New Critical atti- 
tude and method.’ He takes for his text the lines 


Thou on whose stream, mid the steep sky’s commotion, 
Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are shed, 
Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean, 


Angels of rain and lightning: there are spread 
On the blue surface of thine aery surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 


Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 
The locks of the approaching storm. 


Mr. Leavis’s general objection is that the imagery is vague. 
‘In what respects,” he asks, “ are the ‘ loose clouds’ like ‘ de- 
caying leaves’ ?” The correspondence is “ only the vague gen- 
eral sense of windy tumult.” But his critique is so exhaustive 
that it must be reproduced in full. He continues: 


. accordingly, the appropriateness of the metaphor ‘ stream’ in 
the first line is not that it suggests a surface on which, like leaves, 
the clouds might be ‘ shed,’ but that it contributes to the general 
‘streaming’ effect in which the inappropriateness of ‘ shed’ passes 
unnoticed. What again, are those ‘ tangled boughs of Heaven and 
Ocean?’ They stand for nothing that Shelley could have pointed 
to in the scene before him; the ‘ boughs,’ it is plain, have grown 
out of the ‘ leaves’ in the previous line, and we are not to ask what 
the tree is. Nor are we to scrutinize closely the ‘ stream’ metaphor 
as developed: that ‘ blue surface’ must be the concave of the sky, 
an oddly smooth surface for a ‘ surge —if we consider a moment 

. Then again, in what ways does the approach of a storm 
(‘loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves,’ ‘like ghosts from an 
enchanter fleeing’) suggest streaming hair? The appropriateness 
of the Maenad .. . lies in the pervasive suggestions of frenzied 
onset, and we are not to ask whether her bright hair is to be seen 
as streaming out in front of her (as, there is no need to assure 
ourselves, it might be doing if she were running before a still 
swifter gale: in the kind of reading that got so far as proposing to 
itself this particular reassurance no general satisfaction could be 
exacted from Shelley’s imagery) . 


57 Revaluation (London, 1936), pp. 204-207. 
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To this I would answer, first, that neither Mr. Leavis nor 
any other New Critic would think of applying this sort of 
test to the poetry of Donne, Hopkins, or Eliot, before whose 
shrines they kneel. It is a kind of ordeal devised only for poets 
whom they dislike. Second, that it confuses poetry with repre- 
sentation, as if words were absolute, mirror-like reflections of 
the visible world, and as if the poet’s perceptions were at once 
photographic and common to all observers. Third, it assumes 
that all imagery is visual and all readers visualizers—a naive 
Imagism which in theory would probably be scorned by all 
New Critics, although they are frequently guilty of it in prac- 
tice. Fourth, in isolating this passage from its context Mr. 
Leavis has permitted himself to lose sight of the design in 
which it is a closely fitting part. 

The “ decaying leaves” are a recurrent symbol of death- 
and-regeneration throughout the poem.** Shelley is employing 
naturalistic symbolism in the service of a carefully worked out 
plan. The burden of Leavis’s criticism is that The West Wind 
expresses only a vague emotionalism, which is the very reverse 
of truth. To his objections to the comparison “ Loose clouds 
. . . decaying leaves” I can only assert that there are quite 
adequate resemblances between them. The clouds and the 
leaves are carried in precisely the same fashion by the power 
of the wind. The critic misses the fact that the emphasis in 
metre and meaning is on “ shed,” and that the simile is to be 
read fast and lightly. Furthermore, the resemblance quite 
definitely holds for shape and color as well as movement. 
Clouds driven swiftly before the wind will present the same 
angularities as leaves, and leaves flying horizontally through a 
gray sky will take the hue of their surroundings. Mr. Leavis 
is isolating an idea of a cloud and an idea of a leaf from the 
relations of these natural objects to their environment. 

As to “ shed,” the clouds are shed on the stream of the wind 
just as are the leaves; I cannot see any difficulties here. The 
“tangled boughs of Heaven and Ocean,” as Leavis says, 
“ stand for nothing that Shelley could have pointed to in the 
scene before him.” But by raising this problem he is ques- 


58 See I. J. Kapstein. “ The Symbolism of the Wind and the Leaves in Shelley’s 
“Ode to the West Wind,’” PMLA 51 (1936). 1069-1079. 
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tioning the legitimacy of metaphor itself. The clouds come 
from the “tangled boughs ”—tangled because Heaven and 
Ocean intermingle, boughs because the clouds derive from the 
sky and sea in just such an organic process as causes the leaves 
to grow on the tree. This is an entirely justifiable develop- 
ment of the implications of the figure. Mr. Leavis’s anxiety 
to condemn betrays him, like Tate, into a literal and stultifying 
prosiness. 

I do not comment upon the “blue surface of thine airy 
surge,’ since I am completely unable to see the force of the 
objection to it. The “locks of the approaching storm” is a 
daring but appropriate image; one can understand how Dr. 
Johnson might scorn it, but not a lover of the metaphysical 
poets. The points of likeness are obvious enough. The clouds 
stream out with the wind just as would hair. As for the vexed 
question, whether the Maenad’s hair would be flowing in front 
of or behind her, quite clearly it would be in front, for the 
Maenad is the storm itself, which is heralded by the wind- 
blown clouds. The fact that the point is raised is significant. 
Mr. Leavis sees each image in turn as an absolute, without 
relation to the poem. Shelley is describing the influence of 
wind upon inanimate objects, which are shaped and modified 
by its action. He is describing movement. But the critic 
would have him stop to elaborate in sculptural fashion a visual 
image which would utterly destroy his whole effect. 

With a like disregard for the poet’s intentions, John Crowe 
Ransom, comparing nineteenth century, or “ Platonic ” poetry, 
unfavorably with metaphysical poetry, remarks scornfully that 
‘* Shelley is about as vigorous as usual when he says in Adonais: 


Thou young Dawn 
Turn all thy dew to splendour. .. . 


But splendor is not the correlative of dew, it has the flat tone 
of a Platonic idea, while physically it scarcely means more than 
dew with sunshine upon it.” *’ Ransom is requiring Shelley to 
do something he had no intention of doing. If the poet had 
wished to develop the resemblance he would hardly have said, 


“Turn all thy dew to splendour.” If by “ Platonic idea” 


5° The World's Body, pp. 137-138. 
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Ransom suggests that Shelley means more than physical de- 
scription, he is correct; but what then? And why, from a 
physical point of view, should splendor mean “ more than dew 
with sunshine upon it?” To Shelley “ dew with sunshine upon 
it” was highly satisfying—splendid, in fact. Professor Ransom 
is guilty of the ancient sin of taking with malice aforethought 
a passage out of its context and applying to it a wholly irre- 
levant standard. If he had been seriously inclined to come to 
grips with Shelley he might have noticed that this figure is a 
single element of the highly intricate and extensive death-and- 
regeneration image with which most of Adonais is taken up, in 
which the poet’s emotional response to the return of Spring 
and natural beauty is fused with his philosophy. 

Ideally, to Ransom, “ the poet discovers by analogy an iden- 
tity between objects which is partial, though it should be 
considerable, and proceeds to an identity which is complete.” © 
He is suggesting that a poem itself should be an image. This, 
as a matter of fact, is true of Adonais, but Shelley saw the 
relation between the image and the poem in what I believe to 
be its proper perspective. Shelley considered himself to be 
writing a poem about the death of John Keats, and to do so 
he employed the figurative language which arose from poetic 
contemplation of his subject. Ransom would have had him 
write metaphors, each developed according to a predetermined 
and rigid standard, without regard to their content. 


4 


In Cleanth Brooks’s Modern Poetry and the Tradition™ the 
doctrines of the New Criticism are hardened and set in a fully 
developed and rounded system. Drawing heavily upon Eliot, 
Richards, Ransom, and Tate, Professor Brooks rationalizes and 
sets in order their views upon poetic imagery, aesthetics, and 
literary history in a single coherent structure. The true “ tradi- 
tion,” as one might guess, is the tradition of metaphysical wit 
and complexity. Following Eliot and possibly Basil Willey he 
traces its downfall to Hobbes and the scientific rationalism of 
the late seventeenth century, and hails its resurgence in the 
moderns of the twentieth.” 


** Loc. cit. *. Chapel Hill, N. C., 1939. *? Ibid., pp. 11, $8-85. 
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Romanticism he finds unsatisfactory both in theory and in 
practice. The Romantics attempted to break loose from the 
bonds of eighteenth century neo-classicism, but failed to go 
far enough. Instead of repudiating completely the eighteenth 
century belief in the inherent beauty and poetic value of cer- 
tain types of objects, they merely substituted other objects.® 
By denying the importance of the intellect in poetry in favor 
of emotion and spontaneity they fell into the fallacy of dis- 
sociating the elements of poetic sensibility.** The modern poet 
and theorist, on the other hand, reposes his confidence in the 
power of his imagination, which fuses and harmonizes dis- 
parate, incongruous, and apparently unattractive materials into 
unity.’ He does not make the error of distinguishing Fancy 
from Imagination, wit from high poetry. 

In a separate essay Professor Brooks joins Ransom and 
Tate in condemning “the fallacy of communication.” The 
poem itself is “ the linguistic vehicle which conveys the thing 
most clearly and accurately ”; °° therefore it is erroneous to 
attempt to abstract its ideas in order to understand it. The 
poet employs the methods characteristic of poetry: indirection, 
“the use of symbol rather than abstraction, suggestion rather 
than explicit pronouncement, metaphor rather than direct 
statement.” In a later article Brooks declares that paradox 
is the very stuff of poetry.® 

Since Brooks applies specifically to Shelley his strictures 

°° Tbid., pp. 5-10. 

*4 Tbid., p. $2. 

®5“Tt is his making, his imagination that gives the poem its poetic quality, not 
some intrinsic quality (beauty or truth) of the materials with which he builds his 
poem. The metaphysical poet has confidence in the power of the imagination. 
His is constantly remaking his world by relating into an organic whole the 
amorphous and heterogeneous and contradictory “ (ibid., p. 43) Cf. Eliot,” Tradi- 
tions and the Individual Talent,” The Sacred Wood, p. 55, “.. . it is not the 
‘ greatness,’ the intensity, of the emotions, the components, but the intensity of the 
artistic process, the pressure, so to speak, under which the fusion takes place. that 
counts.” Since both these statements are obviously derived from that incor- 
rigible Romanticist Coleridge, it seems a little ungracious of Mr. Eliot and Pro- 
fessor Brooks to use them as a weapon against the Romantics. 

66“ What Does Modern Poetry Communicate,” in American Prefaces (Autumn, 
1940), p. 25. 

** Toid., p. 27. 

®8“ The Language of Paradox,” in The Language of Poetry (Princeton, N. J.. 
1942). 
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against Romantic theory in general, it is appropriate to ex- 
amine these a little more at length. He attributes to the 
Romantics a doctrine of the inherent beauty of poetic objects 
which he has found in Addison, relating it to Romanticism on 
the strength of a single ambiguous remark of Wordsworth: 
“Fancy depends upon the rapidity . . . with which she scatters 
her thoughts and images; trusting that their number, and the 
felicity with which they are linked together, will make amends 
for the want of individual value.” © It seems less than fair to 
saddle the Romantics with the naiveté of Addison’s pioneering 
essays in aesthetics, especially as Wordsworth devoted his 
famous 1800 Preface to the Lyrical Ballads to declaring that 
he meant something quite different. 


The principal object . . . [says Wordsworth] proposed in these 
Poems was to choose incidents and situations from common life, 
and to relate or describe them throughout, as far as was possible, in 
a selection of language really used by men, and at the same time, 
to throw over them a certain colouring of imagination, whereby 
ordinary things should be presented to the mind in an unusual 
aspect. 


The passage seems to me to suggest that Wordsworth is rely- 
ing very little upon the inherent qualities of his material, and 
very much upon the powers of his imagination. 

Professor Brooks is to some extent the victim of his own 
terminology; his use of the phrase, “ poetic objects,” misleads 
him. In support of his thesis he cites Coleridge’s remark on a 
figure of Cowley’s: “ Surely, no unusual taste is requisite to see 
clearly, that this compulsory juxtaposition is not produced by 
the presentation of impressive or delightful forms to the inward 
vision....” ‘° To Coleridge, however, these “ impressive and 
delightful forms ” are subjective, not objective. He does not 
fall into the error of confusing poetry with the objects and 
forms of nature. 

Brooks’s examples of the separation of emotion and intel- 
lect in Romantic theory are equally unconvincing. He finds 
in Wordsworth “ warrant for the view that the play of the 
intellect is inimical to deep emotion only by adding his own 
“implied antithesis.” “+ He is somewhat hasty in using Words- 


*° Quoted from Modern Poetry and the Tradition, pp. 5-6. 
7° Ibid., pp. 6-7. 2 Tbid., p. 6. 
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worth’s definition of poetry as “a spontaneous overflow of 
emotion ” for the same purpose,” since Wordsworth continues, 
“and though this be true, Poems to which any value can be 
attached were never produced on any variety of subjects but 
by a man who, being possessed of more than usual organic 
sensibility, had also thought long and deeply.” ** One would 
say that the relation between emotion and intellect here sug- 
gested was rather intimate. 

The application of these statements to Shelley is as follows: 
Shelley, in the opinion of Professor Brooks, occupies much too 
high a place in the ranks of the English poets. 


The traditional historian hardly sees Shelley as a very unsatisfac- 
tory poet greatly inferior to Keats. A more considered view must 
surely hold him so. 

Shelley is not merely guilty of poor craftsmanship—slovenly 
riming, loosely decorative and sometimes too gaudy metaphor. 
Consideration of the two poets on the basis of tone and attitude 
will reveal more important differences. Keats is rarely sentimental, 
Shelley frequently so. Keats is too much the artist to risk Shelley’s 
sometimes embarrassing declarations—“I die, I faint, I fail,” or 
“T fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed!” ™* 


Shelley is condemned, first, for “loosely decorative” and 
“sometimes too gaudy” metaphor. Since Brooks offers no 
evidence of these poetical sins in Shelley, the assertion is some- 
what difficult to cope with. The accusation of “ loosely decora- 
tive metaphor ” is clearly based, however, on the objection of 
the New Critics to “ communication,” and of “ gaudiness ” on 
the critic’s dislike of the doctrine of the inherent beauty of 
poetic objects, which he attributes to Romantic theory. 

Now, of his refusal to permit poetry to “ communicate,” one 
may say that it is salutary insofar as it demands of the poet 
conscientious artistic effort, but that in theory it is too narrow, 
since direct statement may itself contribute to the sum-total 
of poetic effect, which is conceptual as well as emotional and 
sensuous; and that in practice it is positively baneful, since it 
encourages the poet to make a fetish of unintelligibility. James 
Russell Lowell in the Fable for Critics says of Emerson that he 


7? Tbid., p. 18. 
731800 Preface. 
™ Modern Poetry and the Tradition, p. 237. 
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builds beautiful temples, but leaves no door to get into them. 
The New Criticism would leave no door for the reader to get 
into the poem. In The World’s Body, for example, John Crowe 
Ransom praises Allen Tate for retiring into private imagery in 
the second stanza of “ Death of Little Boys,” after in the first 
stanza having hovered on the verge of hinting that there was 
something tragic about little boys dying. Faced with an exclu- 
siveness so magnificent what can the reader do but retire in 
embarrassment, ashamed of his momentary desire to intrude 
upon it? 

The New Critical doctrine of imagery which Professor Brooks 
is employing here maintains that imagery is functional and 
organic, that poetry works by means of images. The poet must 
not depart from the artistic working out of images into direct 
statement. Since the metaphor of the metaphysical poets is 
most functional and least detachable from their poems, they 
wrote the best type of poetry. The writers of Romantic poetry, 
however, in the opinion of Brooks, were led astray by a fal- 
lacious belief that imagery was an extrinsic and external deco- 
ration, not an integral part of the poem in which it occurs.” 
Romantic imagery, therefore lacks the courage of its con- 
victions. It is half-way, half-hearted, unlike metaphysical 
imagery.”° 

As a matter of fact the great Romantics held no such theory 
as Professor Brooks imputes to them. Keats required that 
“the rise, the progress, the setting of imagery should like the 
Sun come natural.” ** Wordsworth declared that good imagery 
arises naturally from poetic feeling: 
if the Poet’s subject be judiciously chosen, it will naturally, and 
upon fit occasion, lead him to passions, the language of which, if 
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And now one may consider the fundamental fallacy which underlies the 
Romantic and neoclassical account of the functions of figurative language. In that 
account, metaphor is merely subsidiary. For ‘to illustrate’ is to illustrate some- 
thing, and the illustration of a proposition implies that the proposition could be 
made without recourse to the illustration. Obviously, the phrase ‘to decorate’ 
assumes for the decoration merely a subsidiary function ” (ibid., p. 15). 

7°“ Clearly the seventeenth century had the courage of its metaphors . . . just 
as clearly the nineteenth century lacked this courage, and was _half-heartedly 
metaphorical, or content with similes” (Ransom, The World’s Body, p. 137). 

77 The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman, 2nd ed. (London and New 
York. 1935). p. 108. 
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selected truly and judiciously, must necessarily be dignified and 
variegated, and alive with metaphors and figures.’® 


In commenting upon Wordsworth’s Preface Coleridge referred 
to the highest poetry as “‘ the natural language of impassioned 
feeling.” *® Finally, Shelley regarded metaphor as the very 
essence of poetry. The language of poets, said he, 


is vitally metaphorical; that is, it marks the before unapprehended 
relations of things and perpetuates their apprehension, until the 
words which represent them become, through time, signs for por- 
tions or classes of thoughts instead of pictures of integral thoughts; 
and then if no new poets should arise to create afresh the asso- 
ciations which have thus been disorganized, language will be dead 
to all the nobler purposes of human intercourse.*° 


While charging, incorrectly as I think, the Romantics with 
a dualist theory of imagery, the New Critics themselves fall 
into difficulties. They give no account of imagery, making 
implicitly an absolute distinction between image and idea in 
poetry which leads back to the over-simplified “ poetry of 
things ” of T. E. Hulme, as well as to his dualism. They mingle 
in their criticism “imagery” in its psychological sense and 
‘““metaphor” as a logical process, failing to differentiate be- 
tween them, so that they find themselves demanding simul- 
taneously from poetry the clearest and most detailed repre- 
sentation and the most elaborate logic,** the while insisting 
that poetry is not logical at all.**? The ultimate result of their 
doctrine is the anomaly of finding that poetry and imagery are 
synonymous, without being able to account for imagery itself. 
Thus Professor Brooks accuses Shelley of “loosely decorative 
metaphor ” in the light of his own absolute distinction between 
“things” and “idea,” “image” and “ statement,” whereas 
Shelley fuses the two in his definition of metaphors as “ pictures 
of integral thoughts.” Shelley’s conception, I think, is the 
more truly organic. 


78 1800 Preface. 

*® Biographia Literaria, ch. XVII. 

8° 4 Defence of Poetry. 

*1 See especially Tate, “ Tension in Poetry.” Reason in Madness. 

8? The only unity which matters in poetry is an imaginative unity” (Brooks, 
Modern Poetry and the Tradition, p. 66). 
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The allegation that Shelley’s metaphor is “ too gaudy,” since 
it is unsv’ ported, can be answered simply by the statement 
that Shelley uses color and brightness in his poetry func- 
tionally, in relation to the total meaning he desires to convey. 
He does not splash his canvases indiscriminately with the hues 
of the rainbow. The “ gaudiest’ passage which I recall in 
Shelley is from the beginning of Act II in Prometheus 
Unbound: 


The point of one white star is quivering still 

Deep in the orange light of widening morn 
Beyond the purple mountains; through a chasm 

Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 

Reflects it; now it wanes; it gleams again 

As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 

Of woven cloud unravel in pale air; 

Tis lost! and through yon peaks of cloud-like snow 
The roseate sunlight quivers; hear I not 

The Aeolian music of her sea-green plumes 
Winnowing the crimson dawn? (17-27) 


This lavish use of color is justifiable both naturalistically and 
symbolically. As representation it is faithful to the brilliance 
of a mountain-dawn, while as symbol it presents in radiant 
hues the opening of the day of deliverance for Prometheus 
and for mankind, contrasting the vivid and joyous coloring of 
full daylight to the night of ignorance and bondage which 
slowly fades away. 

As to the distinction made by Professor Brooks between 
the “ tone ” and “ attitude ” of Shelley and Keats, these terms 
are meaningless when considered as independent and absolute. 
One may admit them as elements in terms of which a poem 
may be described and distinguished from other poems, so long 
as the presence of other elements is not ignored; but apart from 
the poem which gives them being they have no existence, and 
they can have no standing as criteria for qualitative judgment. 
A poet has a “tone” and an “ attitude” only in relation to 
his poetic materials. Shelley is “ sentimental” in the eyes of 
Brooks because he sometimes makes direct, subjective state- 
ments, and Brooks is rigidly committed to the view that poetry 
never states, that it is always dramatic, impersonal, and con- 
crete. Therefore he complains of “ Shelley’s sometimes embar- 
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rassing declarations.” Taken from its context, “‘ I die, I faint, 
I fail,” ete., is somewhat startling. But this statement must 
be considered in relation to the poem in which it occurs. Brooks 
himself has declared that the assertions made by the poet must 
be “a quality of the whole poem,” * and that “ the terms of 
the poem work and have their meaning” only in the total 
context of the poem.” ** If one returns “I die, I faint, I fail ” 
to its context it proves to be perfectly in keeping with its sur- 
roundings, and, to the hardy, not at all embarrassing. Shelley 
has written in The Indian Serenade, from which the line comes, 
a slight but pleasant love-poem, integral and artistic in design, 
but admittedly of no great consequence. The lover who speaks 
is uttering the conventional sentiments belonging to his situa- 
tion. Professor Brooks elsewhere attacks The Indian Serenade 
at length,*° but his summary judgment of Shelley is unsup- 
ported by any analysis of Shelley’s really significant poetry. 


5 


For the most part Shelley receives even worse treatment 
than this from the New Critics. He is generally condemned 
without even a show of evidence. In a well-known and ex- 
tremely influential essay, “Shelley and Keats,” * T. S. Eliot 
explains that he cannot stomach Shelley’s verse, but he ex- 
pends very little effort upon explaining why, devoting his 
attention instead to an honest but abortive attempt to ex- 
pound the relation of belief to poetry. Mr. Eliot probably 
establishes some sort of record in criticism by writing an essay 
on Shelley and Keats with only casual reference to their verse. 

One cannot quarrel with Mr. Eliot for having opinions. One 
ought not, perhaps, even to insist upon his grounding these 
opinions more firmly in critical, aesthetic, and psychological 
theory; we should not ask for everything. His criticism is 
the work of an original and sensitive mind, although it is also 
the work of a dilettante. But when his casual and tentative 
judgments are seized upon as dogma by over-hasty and zealous 
followers the need for protest is patent. 


88 Tbid., p. 49. 

84“ The Poem as Organism,” English Institute Annual (New York, 1940), p. $7. 
85 See Understanding Poetry (New York, 1938), pp. 320-323. 

®°In The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism. 
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I. A. Richards likewise cannot easily be dismissed, since he 
is as original as Eliot and far less assailable on theoretical 
grounds. As in the case of Eliot, however, his theory of Irony, 
his distinction between “Synthetic” and “ Exclusionist ” 
poetry, and occasional specific comments, such as his classifica- 
tion of Shelley’s “ dome of many-coloured glass” as scientific 
or prose metaphor, have harmed the reputation of the Roman- 
tics in general and Shelley in particular in a fashion probably 
out of all proportion to his intention or meaning. 

The doctrine of Irony and “ unified sensibility ” has become 
a Procrustean bed in which poetry is arbitrarily stretched or 
lopped off. The consequence becomes clear in such a state- 
ment as “... in Shelley we see a great sensibility the victim 
of the early stages of religious and philosophical decay in the 
nineteenth century.” ** The critic’s views on Shelley have been 
predetermined by the criticism of T. S. Eliot. The condemna- 
tion of Shelley as a “ Platonic poet ” by Messrs. Ransom and 
Tate and Brooks’s dismissal of him as a sentimentalist have 
their origins in Eliot’s “unified sensibility” and Richards’ 
Irony. 

This theory of Irony, far from “ liberating the imagination,” 
as Professor Brooks claims for it,** is likely to load the poet 
with shackles too heavy to bear. In imagery it calls primarily 
for heterogeneity and diversity in materials, corresponding with 
the heterogeneity and diversity of the world and the poet’s 
mind. The New Critics go further than simply declaring that 
irony is a possible mode of poetry; they assert that irony is 
the only possible mode for good poetry. Now irony, in imagery 
and in a complete and rounded view of life, is highly desirable, 
but one should commence with the thing to be expressed and 
the view of life, not with the irony. Irony is a by-product of 
the emotional and intellectual synthesis which underlies the 
highest poetry: Shakespearean tragedy, for example. But if 
the poet is forced to commence with the conscious intent of 
being ironic, the results are likely to be merely febrile and 
baseless pseudo-wit, unless he has something to be ironic about 
and with. Brooks quotes John Crowe Ransom’s Captain Car- 


®7R. P. Blackmur, The Expense of Greatness (New York, 1940), p. 37. 
*® Modern Poetry and the Tradition, p. 53. 
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penter as an illustration of poetic irony, “a rich and complex 
blending of pity and laughter.” *® In this poem, however, 
Ransom’s irony exists in a void. It is an attitude without 
subject-matter, to which neither pity nor laughter would be 
in any way appropriate. 

By the doctrine of Irony the New Critics claim to have 
reunited emotion and intellect, which the eighteenth century 
and the Romantics had divided. Actually they have drawn 
them farther apart than ever. They have banished emotion 
completely, although giving her lip-service, so that only intel- 
lect remains, mutilated by this forcible separation. Instead of 
liberating the imagination, they have done away with it. They 
have proposed materials for poetry, “opposing impulses,” 
“conflicting attitudes,” but have left these oppositions and 
conflicts to “ reconcile ” and “ harmonize ” themselves, without 
formulating any agency of mind to act upon them. Only I. A. 
Richards has suggested a hypothesis, and his account of the 
imaginative process is frankly mythical and incomplete.’ The 
theory of Irony, which descends directly from Coleridge’s 
account of Imagination, is a distorted and withered version of 
its forebear. 

The peculiar advantage proposed by the New Critics for 
this theory is that poetry written according to its dictates will 
express the whole man, the totality of experience, the world in 
its complexity. In practice, however, it prohibits the poet 
from expressing anything in his experience which fails to corre- 
spond with a single attitude. He is not permitted to speak out, 
to draw conclusions, to voice inconvenient emotions. He must 
be witty, dry, and urbane, although his nature may be singu- 
larly ill adapted to any of these qualities. He must not, as 
Ransom says, deal with science, since it is “ not accessible to 
sensibility,” and he must turn backward till he reaches “ some 
point where the totalitarian mind is still capable of assimilating 
its sciences.” *' The poet, then, must shun great tracts of 
human knowledge and experience, and he must refrain from 
speaking of the present and the future. It would seem that 


®° Tbid., p. 36. 
°° Principles of Literary Criticism, pp. 250 ff. 
*' The World’s Body, p. 244. 
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his opportunities for diversity and totality of experience were 
rather limited. 

The New Critics hold that poetry should fuse and reconcile 
opposing and disparate elements. I submit that Shelley is 
closer to carrying out this doctrine than they. For Shelley 
grapples with the totality of his thought and experience— 
nature, emotion, science, politics—and in his later and finer 
poetry subdues it to his medium. In Prometheus Unbound, for 
example, his religion, his philosophy, his politics, his knowledge 
of science are fused in a harmonious unity of poetic imagina- 
tion: in Adonais he blends his Platonism with a personal grief 
to achieve one of the great elegies of English poetry. His is 
the really “ unified sensibility.” His imagery is a rich synthesis 
of concept, emotion, and sensation, flexible and expressive of 
varying relationships of thought and feeling. Such is the 
famous “ dome of many-coloured glass ” image, which reflects 
at once the poet’s search for the Absolute and his delight in 
the contingent and material, aspiration mingled with a dread 
of the implications of success. Such is the veil-image, with its 
multiple ramifications of conceptual and emotional emphasis. 
Shelley is, in fact, ironic, in the meaning of the New Critic’s 
definition, but his irony is not a conscious attitude but the 
result of honestly facing the facts of his experience. 

Nothing could be more mistaken than the charge that 
Shelley’s metaphor is “loosely decorative.” In practice, as in 
theory, his poetic language is “ vitally metaphorical.” His 
poetry continually seeks to reach the heights, but in order to 
do so it builds upon solid foundations of concrete imagery, sig- 
nificant as symbolism yet faithful as representation of the 
actual world. He surges toward his goal not by abstraction, 
but by means of the west wind and the flying leaves, the veil 
with its multiple layers, the swift transformations of the cloud. 

To accuse Shelley of “ communicating,” of making state- 
ments, as do the New Critics, is simply to deny the validity 
of the conceptual in poetry. The truth or falsehood of a state- 
ment is obviously not a criterion of its poetic worth; if it is 
in harmony with its surroundings, however, it is difficult to 
quarrel with it. Such a statement as Professor Brooks objects 
to in The Ode to the West Wind: “I fall upon the thorns of 
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life! I bleed!” is perfectly in keeping with the fierce sweep 
and movement of the imagery: 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 
The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrolloble! If even 

I were as in my boyhood, and could be 

The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skyey speed 
Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne’er have striven 
As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


Subject and object, image and idea merge; * statement is pre- 
pared for by, and inseparable from, concrete symbolism. Con- 
ceiving, however, of poetry in the last analysis as a disjunctive 
series of metaphors existing in a void, and committed to a 
simplistic naturalism which draws an absolute distinction be- 
tween the thing and the idea, the New Critics are unfitted 
for dealing with a poetry like Shelley’s, in which form and 
content, thought and emotion, thing and idea, are truly and 
imaginatively conjoined. 


University of Michigan 


*?This power [imagination] . . . reveals itself in the balance of opposite or 


discordant qualities: of sameness with difference; of the general with the concrete; 
the idea with the image [italics mine] . . . (Coleridge, Biographia Literaria, 
ch. xiv). 
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